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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


 - has exploded in Europe like a shell. It was not 
nineteen days since the vote of the Diet against Prussia 
gave the signal for the strife, not fifteen since Dresden was 
occupied, not seven since blood was actually shed, when, on 
the 5th inst., the Moniteus announced that Venetia had been 
ceded, that the Emperor of the French had been requested to 
act as mediator, and that he had accepted this high func- 
tion. Yet within that short space of time, less than our own 
interregnuin will last, the relentless energy of the Prussian 
Government, to which Count von Bismark is heart, Count von 
Moltke brain, and the Princes hands, has cleansed Northern Ger- 
many of its Princelings, defeated Austria in three engagements 
and one immense pitched battle, exposed the hollowness of Aus- 
trian power, broken the reputation of General Benedek, released 
Venetia, elevated Prussia to the rank of the first military Power, 
and compelled every civilized State to commence the rearming of 
its soldiers with a new and expensive weapon. The Ten Days’ 
War has accomplished more than the War of Seven Years, and it 
would almost seem as if the terrible pace of human affairs had at 
Jast extended itself to military operations. If it has, the gain to 
humanity is indefinite, for the mighty changes still required may 
be accomplished with no loss save that of soldiers in the field. 


The precise position of affairs on Friday evening seems to have 
been this. The Kaiser had requested the mediation of the 
Emperor of the French, and had despatched Field-Marshal von 
Gablenz with a flag of truce to the King’s camp, doubtless with 
proposals. It was believed in Paris that peace was certain, all 
securities had risen immensely, but no definite reply had yet been 
received from the Prussian side. The Italian papers were talking 
of their resolve not to abandon Prussia—not having heard of 
Koniggriitz,—a rumour was circulating of Prussian refusals, but 
it was nevertheless believed by the well informed that the war 
was substantially over. 


That curious irony in events which history so often shows us, 
was illustrated by the telegram from Bavaria which followed the 
great news of the tremendous battles in Bohemia and their de- 
cisive result. ‘‘ Yesterday,” says a telegram dated Baden, 5th 
July, ‘‘ the Prussians were routed by the Bavarians at Meiningen 
with immense loss. The Prussians retreated in disorder on Fulda.” 
Fulda is not far from the borders of Weimar, and about fifty miles 
south-east of Cassel. ‘The Bavarians, if they did indeed defeat 
the Prussians “with immense loss,” have, as it turns out, only 
irritated a foe powerful enough to crush them with a single blow. 
The great ally is beaten while the little ally wins,—wins at least a 
strong claim to a future beating. Bavaria will now almost wish 
that she had appeased Nemesis in the form of the dictatorial Prus- 
sian by letting herself be beaten, rather than planted this petty 
arrow in the body of a victor who had just given the coup de 
grace to her only protector. 


The Moniteur of Thursday announced, with pardonable pride, 
that ‘‘the Emperor of Austria, after having maintained the 
honour of his arms in Italy, and concurring in the ideas ex- 
pressed in the Emperor Napoleon's letter of 11th June to his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, cedes Venetia to the French Emperor, 
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Venetia, namely, through the mediation of France, is not 
intended to annoy Italy, but that France is designated to act as 
stakeholder, and to return Venetia to Austria in case peace does 
not result from the cession. Still, the position of arbitrator is one 
gratifying to France, especially at a moment when she falls from 
the position of something like the dictator of Europe into one of at 
most equality with another great power,—and the French Emperor 
voluntarily offered; says the Abendpost, to extend his mediation to 
Prussia, no hint of which had been given by Austria. But the 
offer was apparently not refused. 


The new Ministry, the most important appointments of which 
we have discussed elsewhere, shows on the whole a strong personnel. 
The most authentic list, as far as is yet known, appears to be the 
following :— 





First Lord of the Treasury .....+.. The Earl of Derby. 
Lord High Chancellor ..........++0 Lord Chelmsford. 
Lord President of the Council ...... Duke of Buckingham. 
Lord Privy Seal ..........sseesserseeee Earl of Malmesbury. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer......... Mr. Disraeli. 
Home Secretary .......csseecsereesseees Mr. Walpole. 
Foreign Secretary ......s.ssereeeeeses Lord Stanley. 
Colonial Secretary ... +++» Earl of Carnarvon. 
War Secretary ...... -» General Peel. © 
Indian Secretary............s00+ -ee» Lord Cranborne. 
First Lord of the Admiralty......... Sir John Pakington. 
Postmaster-General ........se+eeeeees Duke of Montrose. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 

GOMREE crcccncscncnresvenensesasoenceses Mr. Henley. 


President of the Board of Trade ... Sir Stafford Northcote. 

President of the Poor-Law Board... Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
To this should be added that the Marquis of Abercorn has con- 
sented to go as Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland, and that the First 
Commissioner of Works is again to be Lord John Manners. The 
Attorney-General will be of course Sir Hugh Cairns, and the 
Solicitor-General Mr. Bovill. The Under Secretary for War is 
spoken of as Earl of Longford, better known as General Paken- 
ham, Adjutant-Gencral to the Queen’s Army in India as recently 
as 1860, and a very distinguished officer. We have not yet heard 
of the appointments of Under Secretaries for Foreign Affairs, 
Colonial Affairs, or Home Affairs. It is said that the Postmaster- 
General is not to havea seat in the Cabinet. 


Sir E. B. Lytton is to be Baron Lytton of Knebworth—and the 
last of the Barons. 


The Princess Helena was married on Thursday at Windsor to 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, who has been created a 
Royal Highness and a Major-General in the Army, but not a 
Bishop. The only noteworthy incident in the ceremony was that 
Her Majesty herself gave the bride away, but the scene was in 
one respect a strange one. All present had just read the announce- 
ment in the Moniteur, and many must have felt as if marching 
in lace and jewels to their military execution. ‘There was Prince 
Frederick of Holstein, the political life of whose family that peace 
finally ends, the King of the Belgians, whose dominion may yet 
be required for compensations, the Duke of Edinburgh, whose 
prospective throne has been swallowed up, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, whose sister sinks from the wife of an independent Sovereign 
to a German peeress, the Saxon and Hanoverian Ministers, whose 
countries and Courts have ceased to exist, the Austrian Ambassador, 
just aware of final defeat, the Prussian Ambassador, just realizing 
that his master is first among Kings, and, finally the Queen her- 
self, just informed that one daughter is sure of an imperial crown, 
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and another sure that she will never wear one, and with, one can 


| selves unvbserved in Chlum. The rain prevented the smoke of the 


conceive, a latent doubt whether after all the betrayal of Denmark | powder from dispersing, and a distinct view of the position was 


had been so clearly wise. 
The Upper Ten Thousand are delighted because the Prince of 


r . ‘ . | 
Wales has been very nearly killed. Somebody who either could | 


not ride, or whose horse had run away with him, rode on Monday 
against the Prince in Rotten Row, knocking his horse down. 
The Prince fortunately was not injured, and unintentionally 
did the Upper Ten a great service, for Sir Richard Mayne 
immediately stationed mounted police in the Row, with orders 
to stop reckless riders. The Row therefore becomes a real 
drawing-room in the open air, in which both sexes can 
show off themselves and their horses, with policemen as masters 
of the ceremonies. A slow promenade, under the eyes of 
policemen, amid an inconvenient crowd and a dropping fire of 
criticisms, would seem to ordinary human beings a somewhat 
dreary amusement, but it has evidently its charms. People see 
Dukes, and Englishmen who have seen Dukes actually in the same 
park with themselves feel radiant. Supposing London governed, 
and its government civilized enough to lay out rides about a mile 
westward of town, and expressly intended for exercise, nobody but 
the Dukes would go, for all other classes would lose the sight of 
people bigger than themselves, and that, and not riding, is their 
enjoyment, 

The Morning Post, which often conveys to the world what the 
Emperor Napoleon wishes it to believe, published on Friday a 
statement purporting to be almost official of the French Emperor's 
views. His Majesty will use his opportunity to summon a Con- 
gress for the third time, at which he will endeavour to obtain for 
Prussia ‘* the advantages due to her,” strengthen Austria, ‘* which 
is one of the safeguards of Europe,” give Venetia to Italy, and 
North Schleswig to Denmark. For himself he will claim nothing. 
‘‘ Belgium may sleep tranquilly,” andthe “dreams of the Rhine 
exist only in the imaginations of the politicians of English smok- 
ing-rooms.” All that is very nice, but then the writer omits 
a point or two, namely, how much is “due” to Prussia, 
how Austria is to be strengthened, and how much Italy is 
to pay for Venetia. If Count von Bismark, with the breech- 
loaders behind him, listens to any project of a Congress, instead 
of settling matters in half an hour with Count Mensdorff, he is a 
stupider man than we take him to be. The King has only to let 
war cease, keep what he has, and leave Europe to recognize his 
acquisitions or refuse recognition, at its own discretion and peril. 
Napoleon is no longer master of the situation. 


Mr. Gladstone made his farewell speech as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Thursday evening. He was moving for an ad- 
journment to Monday, and took the opportunity of expressing to 
those who had supported his Reform Bill the thanks of the entire 
Cabinet, and more especially his own, ‘ because I am sensible that 
there may be many disadvantages under which they have had to 
act, in consequence of any part or influence I may have had in the 
matter.” This is, we believe, the only occasion on which Mr. Glad- 
stone has alluded to the personal bitterness entertained towards 
him by a section of the House, and the allusion was gracefully made, 
Let him wait quietly and abstain from agitation, and he will not 
have to thank Liberals for following him, but they him for march- 
ing at their head. Rancour is long-lived, but the rancour excited 
by Mr. Gladstone is nothing to that which once followed Sir 
Robert Peel, and which he survived. 

We publish elsewhere a clear account of the battle of Konig- 
griitz, the immense Prussian victory which led to the armistice, 
and need only remark here that it appears to have been one of 
the greatest on record, that the rout is admitted by Marshal 
Benedek to have been uncontrollable, that the number of guns 
taken, 112, is almost without precedent, and that the enormous 
number of unwounded prisoners suggests either disaffection or a 
degree of hopelessness among the Austrian soldiery produced by 
the needle-gun. We must add that the battle shows that the 
number of Austrian soldiery has been exaggerated, that the garri- 
son of Venice has proved a real and serious drawback to the army 
of the North, and that the failure to occupy Saxony and assist the 
Federation arose evidently from a deficiency of men, which has 
hitherto been concealed by systematic oflicial falsehoods. 


Marshal Benedek’s letter to the Emperor as to the great defeat 
at Kiniggriitz has been published. In it he tells us that his 
position was “partly entrenched,” a precaution no doubt abso- 
lutely essential to any success against the breech-loading rifle. 


| therefore impossible. ‘The enemy were thereby enabled to advance 
| intoa position near Chlum, whence they suddenly and unexpectedly 
poured a heavy fire into our flank and rear,” and to this he traces 
the defeat, which he admits to have been a rout. Another account 
, Says that the Austrians kept the first army, under Prince Frede- 
| rick Charles, at bay for many hours, tiil the second, under the 
| Crown Prince, had time to come up from a considerable distance, 
when it gave way and fled towards Pardubitz. 


Marshal Benedek apparently attributes his defeat in some mea- 
sure also to the negligence of inferior officers, as we are told that the 
Vienna papers announce the trial by court-martial of General Clam- 
Gallas, commander of the 1st corps of the Northern army,—one of 
the Generals of the campaign in Italy in 1859,—of Field-Marshal 
Baron Henikstein, chief of the staff, and of Major-General 
Kresmanicz. The Austrian people had, we believe, the greatest 
confidencein Baron Henikstein, a man of plebeian origin and Jewish 
descent, raised by his own great efliciency and ability to the high 
post he held. Before the campaign began the Austrians spoke of 
him as the one conspicuous case im which the red-tape hostility to 
plebeian promotion had been broken through, to the great advan- 
tage of the Austrian army. 





The Archduke Albrecht’s report to the Emperor of the Austrian 
victory at Custozza is exceedingly candid ani courteous in tone to 





the Italian army. ‘It is impossible not to admit,” he says, at the 
conclusion of his report, ‘‘ that the enemy fought with determina- 
tion and bravery. Ilis earlier attacks especially were impetuous, 
and the officers set good examples to their men.” No doubt to 
praise the valour of the troops whom you have beaten is an in- 
direct but delicate compliment to your own army; still, the tone of 
the Austrian despatch is remarkable throughout for the apparent 
sincerity of the tribute it pays to the Italian courage. 


Congress has apparently decided to put a small excise tax 
on the production of cotton, instead of an export duty, which 
would require an amendment of the Constitution. The Senate 
reported in favour of a tax of two cents a pound (1d. a lb.); the 
House of Representatives wished for a tax of five cents (24d.) a 
pound, and it is thought that a compromise of three cents (1}d.) 
will be ultimately agreed upon. This will not make any very im- 
portant difference in favour of our India cotton, but in the 
present state of the Bombay markets even 14d. additional cost per 
pound to the American cotton may keep a good deal of land 
under cotton cultivation in India which would otherwise revert to 
its condition precedent to the American war. 


Mr. Gladstone has shown great wisdom and temperance, and 
no sign of that vehement temper for which it suits the Tory party 
just now to give him credit, in declining an invitation of the 
working men of London to be present at a great open-air Reform 
meeting. His refusal is, as usual with him, very gracefully 
expressed. ‘They had proposed to thank him, he says, for 
vindicating them from attacks “ which they term insults and 
calumnies, and of which I must own that it is difficult to visit 
them with any terms of censure more severe than they deserve.” 
And he adds, “It is with reluctance I decline any invitation 
proceeding from a portion of my fellow subjects, to whom our 
electoral laws, as they exist, accord less liberally than to others 
the regular constitutional facilities for making known their wishes, 
and for the representation of their interests.” He explains that he 
is obliged, both by health and by political prudence, to limit himself 
to speaking on their behalf to the House of Commons and to his 
Lancashire constituents. He does not, however, recede from any 
ground on which he has stood through the contest. He believes 
the resignation of the Government a fresh and important step 
towards final success, saying, not without a touch of the present 
Emperor of the French’s manner, “In the hour of defeat, I 
have the presentiment of victory.” ‘The letter, while perfectly 
serene in tone, carries throughout the conviction that Mr. Glad- 
stone cares for the working man. and it is this conviction, almost 
new, we believe, to the working class of this generation with regard 
to any statesman of the first rank, which has awakened them to a 
political earnestness and vigour of interest in the national life 
which they had almost ceased to feel. 


The question of opposing Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s return for the 
University of Oxford has been taken into serious consideration by the 
Liberals in London and Oxford. It has finally been decided to do 
nothing on this occasion, as the circumstances of the election are 





But he ascribes his own defeat apparently to his own want of 
caution, for he says ‘* the enemy succeeded’ in establishing them- J 


peculiar, and the delays consequent on a ten days’ polling might 
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‘give the opposition an appearance of being offered for mere pur- 
poses of obstruction. Of course these reasons would cease to 
have any weight in the case of a dissolution of Parliament. 


Mr. Charles Buxton explained in a letter to the Times of last 
Saturday why he could not approve of a prosecution of Mr. Eyre 
for the murder of Mr. Gordon. It would make a hero and a 
martyr of a man who deserved serious blame, and of whom 
therefore he did not wish to make a hero and a martyr. That 
is a very fair and a sensible answer, if the proseeution be under- 
taken by the Jamaica Committee on their own account,— 
for that might seem, to a publie which has never estimated the 
gravity of Mr. Eyre’s unscrupulous conduct in that matter aright, 
vindictive. But if Mrs. Gordon thinks it due to the memory of 
her husband to prosecute Mr. Eyre, and asks the Committee to 
help her to pecuniary means, we do not think they could properly 
refuse. That would, then, be a vindication of law and justice 
by one deeply wronged by Mr. Eyre’s contempt for law and jus- 
tice in the matter, and though the public might not on the whole 
side with Mrs. Gordon, they would be quite willing to let the law 
take its course. If Mrs. Gordon wishes to prosecute Mr. Eyre, 
we think it ought to be done. If not, leave him to enjoy the suffi- 
ciently penal position in which even Mr. Cardwell’s lukewarm 
praise and lukewarm censure, only half expressing the feeling of 
all clear-minded men, has placed him. 


The Upper House of Convocation is still in a very helpless 
state of mind about the diocese of Natal. The Bishop of Oxford 
proposed yesterday week a resolution to the effect that “ in the 
judgment of this House, the acceptance of a new bishop does 
not impair the connection or alter the relations existing between 
the members of the Church in the province of Natal and the 
Church of England, provided (1) that the bishop be canonically 
consecrated according to the use of the Church of England, and 
(2) that there be no invasion of the title of the Bishop of Natal 
conveyed by Her Majesty’s letters patent.” ‘This resolution was 
carried by 6 to 4, the Bishops of London and St. David's 
vigorously resisting it,— after which the worthy but weak 
Archbishop of Canterbury said ‘he did not think the resolu- 
tion an encouragement to the Church of South Africa to appoint 
a new bishop; if he had interpreted it in that way, he could not 
have supported it.” How does his Grace think that the Bishop of 
Oxford, who represented the Dean of Maritzburg’s party, viewed it? 
The Archbishop votes for a resolution which, in answer to an 
eager question as to whether the questioner might do so and go, 
replies, ‘* If you do, I shall like you as well as ever,” and he does 
not think this any encouragement to act in the manner proposed. 
If that were the answer to a request, let us say for a kiss, would 
the Archbishop have thought the young lady so replying encourag- 
ing or not? But then, of course, Archbishops do not think of 
matters so profane. 


Dr. Lushington gave judgment on Saturday in the famous case 
of the Kirwee prize, and the judgment is so important that we 
analyze it elsewhere. Substantially it amounts to a declaration 
that constructive capture can only be affirmed of a force which 
actually assists the captors, except in the case of a Commander- 
in-Chief. He is always held to be present, because no independ- 
ence of him can be pleaded. Consequently ‘“* Whitlock’s force ” 
get all the money, say 700,000/., subject to the share of Lord 
Clyde and his staff—the greatest haul ever made in India since 
the pagoda tree was cut down. 


General Peel said on Thursday, at the Huntingdon wool fair, that 
he is anxious the troops should have a breech-loader, and he has 
now before him a very great opportunity. If he can supply the 
army with a really effective breech-loader—Snider’s, or Spencer's, 
er Cochrane’s, or whichever proves the best, within six months, he 
will earn a new reputation. A week’s experiments will show any 
‘decent rifleman which is the best, and that ascertained, the Secre- 
tary at War ought to brush every remaining obstacle out of the 
way. A million or so is of no moment whatever, compared with 
an effective army, and General Peel need not be tender of putting 
pressure on the manufacturing establishments. The use of a Tory 
is to rule harshly when harshness is required, and the public will 
Support him in dismissing any number of ‘‘ Austrians ” necessary 
to ensure speed. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, who last week was expected to join 
the Tory Ministry, died on Thursday of a paralytic stroke. He 
was not a man of any eminence, but he selected Mr. Lowe to 
represent him in Calne, and so indirectly defeated the Reform 
Bill. 





The effect of Prussian victories already begins to be felt in the 
constitutional conflict. ‘The Berliners cheered their King most 
heartily on his departure for the war, and gave Count Bismark 
a regular ‘‘ ovation,” while the elections show that the strength of 
the Fortschritt party will be sensibly diminished. The latest 
official returns show 143 Conservatives, 16 Catholics, 65 belonging 
to the Left Centre, 74 of the ‘‘ Progress” party, 21 Poles, and 4 
uncertain, who may be accepted, the return being official, as 
Liberals of some kind. The Catholics usually vote with the Con- 
servatives, and allowing the whole of the Left Centre to the 
Liberals, the result, without the Poles, will be— 


Conservatives........ ibonennen pemenetiete - 159 
REID cisssnaceeinnsninivncatnatniinees 143 
Majority for Bismark ............ 16 


The 21 Poles can change this into a minority of five, but the 
Government can make great offers to the Poles, and has all the 
advantage of its enormous patronage. This will probably be the 
last session of the Parliament of Prussia, which must now merge in 
a Parliament of Germany. 


The election for Helstone has been upset under odd circum- 
stances. Mr. Campbell (Liberal) received the same number of 
votes as Mr. Brett (Conservative), whereupon the Mayor, consider- 
ing that he had a right to a casting vote, declared Mr. Campbell 
duly elected. There is only one precedent for such an act, an 
election at New Romney in May, 1725, and in that case the mem- 
ber for whom the Mayor voted was unseated on petition. The 
practice of late years has been to make a double return, and the 
Committee therefore decided that Mr. Campbell was improperly 
returned, Mr. Brett gets the seat, and Mr. Lowe at first intended 
to bring the Mayor up to the bar of the House to explain himself, 
if he could, but gave up the idea on the advice of Colonel Wilson 
Patten. The poor man was evidently quite innocent of anything 
except a wish tocorrect an omission in the Acts regulating elec- 
tions. Somebody ought to have a casting vote in case of a tie, and 
who so proper as the highest elective officer of the borough ? 


A despatch (4th June), has been forwarded to the President, 
and by him to Congress, in which Mr. Bigelow, the American 
Minister in Paris, states that the French Government really 
intended to withdraw from Mexico within the time originally fixed. 
The American Government, it appears, had felt some suspicion on 
this point, and had made some inquiries through Mr. Bigelow, to 
which M. Drouyn de Lhuys gave very straightforward answers. 
The French troops are not to be reinforced or replaced, but are to 
be withdrawn within the two years. There is in fact to be no 
trick in the matter, and M. Drouyn de Lhuys is so hurt that the 
Americans should suppose so, that Mr. Bigelow was obliged to tell 
him that the American press was ‘‘a law to itself,” that is, we 
presume, was utterly lawless. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 865, $ for money, and 868, 
} for account. During the last two days, owing to the political 
news from Germany, prices have considerably improved, the quo- 
tations at the close yesterday being 1 per cent. higher than at 
the close of last week, viz., 87}, § for money and the present 
account, and 873, 88 for August. In Italian Stock an important 
advance has taken place, and transactions in the Bonds of 1861 
have been effected as high as 57. United States’ 5.20 Bonds have 
Railway Company’s shares have been greatly depressed, and have 
touched 673. The stock of bullion in the Bank of France has 
further increased this week by 747,0001. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, Jane 29. Friday, July 6. 
M4 14 





Mexican oo oe oe oo ] t oe 
Spanish Passive - © = 19 - .e 
Do. Certificates oe oo oP) e = oo 15 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oo oo o 54 om 58 
" . ise « - 53 > 664 
United States 5.20's o a oe ° 64 or oF 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Fridey, June 29, Friday, July 6. 
° 33 





Great Eastern oo oo ee ee « 31 
Great Northern .. 0 «soe oe oe 1% ~ zt 
Great Western.. .. om a ae. ae 523 os 51 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. « 39 — 
L hire and Yorkshi oe o< oo 1203 -< 1225 
London and Brighton ..« ee oa oo 91 .< 92 
Lendon and North-Westeru «ew 116 ae 117 
Loudon aud South-Western ow oo oo 92 o< 91 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .« oe ee 24 o 28 
Metrupolitan ee ee ee oe o 138 eo 133 
Midland oe 20 oo os os oo 1315 ) 125 
North-Eastero, Berwick .. ee os = 19 oe ie 
Do. Oe ae ee 106} 10: 
South-Kustern wg tke oa ee 6% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ULTIMATE RESULT. 


OD, then, governs, as well as reigns. The two worst men 
in Europe, in the political sense, frame a plot by which, 
after killing many thousands of human beings and reducing 
millions to political slavery, each is to obtain certain great 
selfish advantages, the one for his family, the other for his 
caste. The plot is successful beyond their most sanguine 
anticipations, and lo! two great nations stand free from almost 
unendurable bonds, while the plotters see their work accom- 
plished and themselves not a whit nearer to their end. If 
circumstantial evidence in politics is ever to be trusted, this 
war was arranged months ago by two men, the Emperor 
Napoleon and Count von Bismark, of whom one had crushed 
and another was then crushing the liberties of a nation. The 
one saw in a combined war against an enemy who had given 
no provocation an opportunity of enlarging his frontier, 
and thereby seating his dynasty, the other hoped to recement 
over Germany the power of an effete and brutal aristocratic 
caste. The Emperor, by feigned indifference, courteous 
expressions to the Austrian Ambassador, and courtly mes- 
sages to the Austrian Emperor, first lulled his victim into 
security, and then encouraged him to believe that he had 
only to deal with his avowed enemies in the field. ‘The 
Minister first deprived his own country of freedom, then 
under the most extravagant pretences induced it to believe 
itself attacked, and then dragged its youth, often by actual 
force, to a war which a majority of them considered fratri- 
cidal. Cynicism more complete than that displayed by Count 
von Bismark in the Prussian Parliament was never displayed 
on a political arena, nor unveracity more gross than his 
speeches about the Austrian plan of plunder, nor heartless- 
ness more utter than the last call to the fathers of families to 
fill up the Landwehr. The struggle began, and it seemed 
that justice, as short-sighted human beings reckon justice, 
had deserted the earth. The aggressor was everywhere suc- 
cessful, the cynicism had terminated useless talk, the false- 
hoods had inspired the troops, the cruelty had filled up 
the battalions to repletion. As if in scorn of virtue, Provi- 
dence had given the oppressor a weapon against which the 
virtues were powerless, courage an empty boast, fidelity a 
snare, patriotism a sentimental delusion. The power of slay- 
ing without limit, a power as of the evil genius in an Arabian 
tale, a power as of the man whose finger pressed on the magic 
globe raised earthquakes, and wars, and fires, had been given 
to Count von Bismark, and it was unscrupulously employed. 
An ancient empire was shattered, some thirty thousand inno- 
cent persons put to death, and a dozen ancient societies over- 
turned, with all the miseries which accompany those violent 
operations, and then . 

Italy was united and free, North Germany united and free, 
the Emperor of the French was baffled, and Count von Bismark 
stood in presence of a community indefinitely stronger, more 
vigorous, and more determined to secure its liberty than that 
which he had so vehemently defied. Those, we take it, are 
the inevitable results of the great cataclysm which the Prussian 
armies haye in ten days’ campaigning brought about. The 
first two propositions will seem to most of our readers scarcely 
to need explanation. The result of the battle of Kéniggriitz 
has been to convince the Emperor of Austria that it was im- 
possible to resist the needle gun, and he consequently called 
in the Emperor Napoleon as the natural arbiter in a European 
contest. To enable him to act it was essential to remove his 
private interest in the success of one of the two combatants, 
and Venetia was therefore, with a somewhat supercilious con- 
tempt for Italy, ceded like Lombardy into his hands. But he 
cannot keep the province ; he does not wish to keep the pro- 
vince; he may ask a reward for resigning it—a subject on 
which we may have something to say presently, but he must, 
if only in obedience to his own theory of nationalities, sur- 
render it to Italy. Instantly therefore, now, this next 
week, Venetia becomes free. Two and a half millions of people, 
who for sixty years have been subjected to the most galling 
slavery, who in that time have never lost one jot of heart 
or hope, who have dared all and endured all on the mere 
chance that they might one day be once more men, regain 
in an hour their freedom, and commence amid their country- 
men a free and noble national life. It would be worth all 
that Manin endured, all that is killing Mazzini, to have stood 
for an hour in Venice when that message reached the Vene- 








tians, when but ten brief days after the sickening defeat of | 


Custozza the men who followed Manin knew that their life’s 
aim was accomplished, that the Tedeschi were about to retreat, 
that their beautiful land was their own, that their sons were 
no more liable to be seized to serve the enemy in a distant 
wilderness, that three-fourths of their incomes were no longer 
to be stolen to swell an oppressor’s revenue, that they were 
free to live and die with their kinsmen as Italians, that they 
need no longer—they to whom music is as speech—shut their 
ears to delicious strains, lest the foe should believe that their 
hate could for one second be less deep. Never perhaps in 
the history of mankind was the sum of human misery so 
diminished in one day by human act as in this cession of 
Venetia. It is not only in Venice that the relief will be felt, 
though there the change is as that which falls upon the victim 
when his torture has given place to sudden ease, but in all Italy. 
The danger of dismemberment has ceased, and the necessity 
for unbearable expenditure. She is free and complete, for the 
first time in a thousand years able to live, and move, and be 
according to the powers, and the instincts, and the wishes 
inherent in her own life. If the war had done only this, this 
one transaction which occupies five lines of a telegraphic 
bulletin, the lives it has cost, say as many as Ipswich or 
Richmond and Kew contain, would have been worthily sacri- 
ficed. 

But this is but the beginning. It is the fate of Count von Bis- 
mark, part of that irony of Providence which from the day 
he accepted power has so visibly attended him, that he cannot 
take a step towards absolutism without crushing absolutisms 
worse, because pettier, than his own. He had not had his 
will four days in Germany, before every despot in North 
Germany save one had ceased to wield his despotic power, 
and twenty-eight millions of men, who for fifty years had 
sighed, and plotted, and fought for unity, and gone sick with 
hope deferred, were united under circumstances which forbid 
any forcible dismemberment. As we have explained elsewhere, 
there exists no power save the King of Prussia which can now 
divide North Germany, and his interest is not in its division. The 
nation is made, whether Napoleon approve or the Czar be recal- 
citrant, whether the petty Kings become privileged nobles, or die 
out like our own Stuarts, whom most of them so closely resemble, 
in unrespected exile. The “King” of Hanover will point 
cannon on his citizens no more, or the “King” of Saxony 
imprison them, or the Elector of Cassel take their wives, or 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg order them the stick, or 
Nassau demoralize them with his gaming tables, or Oldenburg 
threaten them with Russia, or Waldeck seize them for an 
army without a name, or a use, or acareer. The single despot 
has swept them away, and German necks are released from the 


halter that they may have free breath—doubtless to exalt 


Hohenzollerns, but still that halter cannot be applied again. 
A nation of twenty-eight millions of thoughtful and energetic 
men, so learned that their knowledge is a proverb, yet so mar- 
tial that they at this moment give the law to Europe, so demo- 
cratic that English bourgeoisie pronounce them vulgar, yet so 
reverential that English writers incline to call them slavish, 
commence, because Count von Bismarck cannot bear freedom, a 
free national life. We say free, for in his sense it will be free. 
These new subjects are as Liberal as Prussians, and they were 
not bred up from teething time to reverence Hohenzollerns, 
nor is it among them that squireens are esteemed a separate 
and a holy caste. If it was difficult to keep down the love 
for constitutionalism among Prussians, when their King was 
wild to secure his army, and the Sovereign had a Russian 
wife, what will it be when all that is liberal in Hanover 
and Saxony, and the Hesses, and the Elbe Duchies, and 
Nassau, and the Free Cities, and Thuringia, is added to the 
opposition, while all that is conservative is disaffected, when 
liberals are as anxious as the King that the Army should be 
kept up, and when the “influences” round that King are 
English instead of Russian? The Germans have won their 
unity in spite of thirty Kings, they will win their freedom in 
spite of one King’s Minister, though he has eaten the thirty 
Kings up. The plotter will be defeated by the magnitude of 
his plot and its complete success. 

So we believe will his ally. Napoleon looked to a partial 
victory, to be followed by complete exhaustion ; but the victory 
has been complete and there has been no exhaustion at all. 
The forces of Prussia are unbroken, the loss being merely one 
of men, whom the single levy in the Elbe Duchies will replace, 
and she is under no necessity to yield an acre or a man except 
at her own discretion. Consequently, if we understand the mo- 
tives that govern Kings, she will not yield one acre more or man 
more than it is convenient to surrender. What is convenient ? 
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Saarbruck? Well, we are tired of hearing that “strategical 
point” elevated to such preposterous importance. Austria 
had all the strategical points, and within ten days had also 
the option of submission or dissolution. The Palatinate? Well, 
the world will not be greatly hurt or France greatly benefited 
by the addition of a few Bavarians to an empire of-five-and 
thirty millions. Luxembourg? Luxembourg will not seat 
the Bonaparte dynasty, nor will aught that the Emperor can 
squeeze from Italy, great as the loss to Italy may be. Though 
Venice is worth Sardinia, it was the Rhine to which the 
Emperor looked, the possession of the Rhine which would, 
as De Tocqueville said, have disarmed every French enemy, 
and enabled him free of dynastic opposition to “ crown 
the edifice in safety.” And the Rhine he will not have, 
for it is not within even Count von Bismark’s power to 
give it; and as to taking it, one has breech-loaders to 
prepare before that. There is Belgium, to be sure, but 
there is also England, and Prussia cannot heartily wish that 
Belgium should be French, and Austria cannot love the 
friend who enfranchised Italy, and in short the Emperor, like 
Count von Bismark, has achieved results which benefit all 
mankind, save only those for whose benefit he intended to 
strive. It is very ridiculous no doubt to believe that God 
reigns; but with Italy free, and Germany united, and the 
Junkers weakened, and Napoleon wild with baffled longing 
for prey, and all the work of ten days and two conspirators, 
who meant any other results than these, it is to us at least 
hard to believe that we are the sport of the senseless Fate 
which it pleases English materialists to call the “current of 
events.” 


THE FIRST RESULT OF THE TEN DAYS’ WAR. 


HE most audacious man in Europe is in possession of its 
most effective weapon. That it is in brief the political 
result of the ten days’ campaigning in Bohemia. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate even the direct result of the successes 
gained at Turnau, Miinchengriitz, and Gitschin, and in the 
crowning victory before Kéniggriitz, impossible to exaggerate 
the indirect. An Austrian army destroyed, the road thrown 
open to Vienna, the freedom of Venetia, the unity of Italy, 
the unity of North Germany, all secured in less than a fort- 
night’s campaigning—for Dresden was only entered on the 18th 
of June—history yields no account of changes so vast effected 
in a time so limited. Thirty dynasties have been swept 
away, the fate of twenty millions of civilized men has been 
affected for ever, the political face of the world has changed as 
it used to change after a generation of war, and the strife has 
lasted but ten days. Prussia has leaped in a moment 
into the position of the first Power in Europe, is for 
the hour beyond the possibility of attack. Defensive war, 
war behind entrenchments, may still be waged against her ; 
but if the enemy has to advance, to push infantry into the 
open, that infantry, whatever its merits or its history, 
will incur an imminent risk of destruction. No skill in the 
Generals or ardour in the men can outweigh the advantage 
which Prussia has secured in the early adoption of a breech- 
loading gun. Bullets kill brave men as well as cowards, able 
men as easily as fools, and for every bullet an invader can fire 
he will receive five, each of necessity slightly better aimed 
than his own. The instinctive tendency of a man in a hurry 
armed with a muzzle-loader is to fire too high, the instinctive 
tendency of his rival to fire almost straight from the hip. If 
testimony corroborated by the circumstances be worth any- 
thing at all, riflemen sent against men armed with breech- 
loaders might almost as well carry slings or bows and 
arrows, for all the harm they are likely to effect. The 
bayonet becomes comparatively useless, for the regiments 
wither before they can cross the space between them 
and the foe, strategy is almost worthless, for its end is to 
attack from a good position, and what is the use of that when 
the attacking force cannot hope to use its advantage, when in 
any position whatever short of one behind entrenchments it 
must lose five for one? To employ an exaggeration which yet 
expresses our meaning, the fight becomes one between Peru- 
vians and Spaniards, Hindoos and Englishmen, Arabs and 
Zouaves, a fight in which numbers and courage alike are 
shattered against the terrible strength of an armed civilization. 
The Zouaves or the Guards might be destroyed by battalions 
which, were the arms equal, would have no chance against 
them, and an army commanded by Wellington be defeated by 
men led by a General like Lord Gough. No force can or will 
afford to lose five for one, because even if the State or com- 





bination of States could endure so horrible a waste, the 
a 





soldiers, aware that their chance was hopeless, could not unless 
fighting for their hearths, be brought to endure a danger 
almost equivalent to the one they never will face—standing 
upon amine. Even these glorious Austrians, who can bear to 
be mown down like corn, yet never turn, are rejoiced to escape 
a service which brings them only the certainty of defeat by 
means other than superior generalship or courage. This relief 
from the danger of invasion, this certainty that Berlin will not be 
menaced, of itself effects an immense change in the position of 
the Prussians. They can keep what they have, and they have 
North Germany, a prize which only one year ago they regarded 
as beyond the range of a wise man’s hope. They are exempted, 
if they are only moderate, from the danger of foreign inter- 
ference. Nothing but a clear necessity would tempt a man 
like the Emperor of the French, a statesman whose forte is 
patience and whose necessity is victory, to risk the French 
army in a premature attack on an enemy armed with a 
weapon just calculated to excite the imagination of his troops. 
Of all soldiers the Frenchman is perhaps the bravest, but of 
all he is the one who can least bear to be ordered up to 
massacre. The Russians will bear it, but they, too, are 
governed by men who unless directly menaced will not risk 
their masses in positions where the bayonet has no fair play. 
England is out of the game, and there is therefore no power, 
it may be doubted whether there is even a combination of 
powers, which could reseat the Princes whom Prussia has 
already dispossessed. Nothing at all events short of a Conti- 
nental coalition, of which there is no prospect and very little 
chance, could avail to deprive the Hohenzollerns of the terri- 
tories they have already acquired, could now compel them to 
make peace without advantages equivalent to the creation of 
an Empire of North Germany. This immense success is of 
course in one way only temporary. The secret of power has 
been disclosed, and within two years every first-class State 
will have rearmed its troops, but that process cannot be 
effected during war, and North Germany once legally 
united, if only for twelve months, cannot be dismembered 
again without a struggle which would convulse the world. If 
Louis Napoleon’s object was the Rhine, he for this year at 
least has evidently lost the game. 

The political point is now whether Prussia will be mode- 
rate, whether her rulers will abstain from demands such 
as must compel her neighbours to run all risks, even that of 
subjugation. Such a mistake is by no means beyond the 
limits of calculation. Years ago Count von Bismark offended 
the Austrian Government almost beyond forgiveness, by de- 
claring that the “centre of Austrian gravity must be trans- 
ferred to Pesth”’ that it must sway to the South-East, and 
cease to be a great German power. He may, in that declara- 
tion, have intimated a belief that he could unite all “Germany,” 
including Bohemia, into one colossal State, incomparably the 
strongest in the world, and possibly also one of the most 
aggressive. If that is his idea, and it is shared by his more 
cautious master, Austria will resist to the last, if she has to 
fight as Spain fought in the Peninsular War; and neither 
France nor Russia will endure to look on unmoved on the rise 
of a power which may claim Alsace on the ground of nation- 
ality, and the Sound as essential to maritime development. 
Thus irritated, the opponents of Prussia could yet reverse the 
decision of the field. The needle gun is as powerless against 
earthworks as the Enfield, and Austria could defend herself 
till her allies, to whom the markets of the world are open, 
and who count armourers by the hundred thousand, were once 
more in readiness for the field. But the recent programme 
formulated at Berlin in the ultimatums addressed to Hanover 
and Dresden, involves no such extremities as these. The King 
of Prussia puts forward only the project formerly known as 
the Klein-Deutsche plan, the union of Germany from Jutland 
to the Main in one federation under himself, and an alliance 
with the South as a non-German but friendly power. This 
is not destruction for Austria; terrible as the wound may 
be alike to the pride of her rulers and the patriotism 
of her German subjects, it would arouse no invincible jealousy 
either in the East or West, and it would above all seem endur- 
able to at least twenty-five millions among the subjects of 
the House of Hapsburg. They are not fighting to make their 
master Emperor of Germany. It may well be that the 
reigning House, with its invincible tenacity, its almost inex- 
plicable power of enduring misfortune, may, even if Prussia is 
moderate, nevertheless break off negotiations, defend every plain 
on which earthworkscan bethrown upand every fortress in which 
they have provisions fora siege, and as she has resigned Venetia, 
employ its garrison as a splendid army of reserve. In that case 
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the battle of Kéniggriitz is but one of the many which must be 
fought, but the beginning of a dreary campaign in which all 
Europe will have time to become involved. But even should the 
Kaiser resolve upon this course, decide to put his throne to 
hazard rather than surrender the dream his family have so 
cherished for sixty years, the Prussians have still gained two 
inestimable advantages. They have broken the charm of the 
Austrian army, and they have acquired North Germany. They 
have revealed to the world and to Germans that in the last 
resort, when Diets are powerless and diplomacy is sulkily quiet, 
the physical power of Prussia is equal to that of her great 
rival. No German quite believed that. No German could 
ever quite shake himself free from a belief that, if provoked be- 
yond endurance, the white coats might force their way to Breslau 
and Berlin. They cannot force their way, that much at least 
is clear, and with the disappearance of that superstition, that 
latent fear lest civilization should be a source of weakness 
instead of strength, disappears also the prestige of Austria in 
Germany. Henceforward the friends of Prussia can look to 
her with confidence, unchecked by any apprehension of a yet 
greater power in the background, while her enemies must 
look to her with a dread undiminished by any hope of a 
support to be speedily at hand. The “hegemony” of which 
Germans used to talk—how antiquated such talk all seems !— 
has been at least secured, and with it the direct sway of just 
so much of North Germany as it may please the Hohenzollerns 
to retain. We like neither Count von Bismark nor the new 
and terrible power which the armies of Europe will acquire as 
against their peoples, but there is nothing in this result, this 
fusion of a dozen Teutonic sovereignties into one mighty 
Teutonic nationality, at which Englishmen need repine. 





THE TORY CABINET. 
HE new Tory Cabinet is sufficiently strong, and looks the 








stronger that it rises as a whole so high above the level 
of the party which is to support it. As hills which stand up 
sheer from the level of the sea always look a good deal higher 
than hills of the same height which themselves rise out of a 








respectably high tableland, the few “talents” of the Tory party 
make all the more show for the exceedingly dead level out of 
which they tower, while the talents of the Liberal party are 
at best but a selection of the higher eminences in an undu- 
lating region of many slopes and uplands. Still, whatever be 
the reason, it would be uncandid to deny that the list of the 
new Ministry conveys an impression of efficiency and perhaps 
of somewhat forbidding strength which did not belong at all 
to the Tory Cabinet of either 1852 or 1858. The only ele- 
ments in it which convey a slight impression of imbecility as 
compared with the Ministry which it has superseded, are the 
reappointments of the ancient heads of the War and Naval 
Departments. That the image of Sir John Pakington fatigues | 
the mind after the able administration of the Duke of Somer- 
set, and that we regret the new broom in the War Office when 
we see it replaced by that rapidly aging, if still serviceable, 
household instrument which is wielded by General Peel, 
cannot be denied; and no doubt Lord Chelmsford is but a 
bare equivalent for Lord Cranworth, who was himself wear- 





ing rather close to the stump. But after these deductions 
are made,—and also of course that great and inevitable 
deduction that has been before all men’s minds whenever a | 
change of Administration has been thought of, the exchange | 
of Mr. Gladstone’s free, fertile, and eager inventive genius in | 
the financial department for Mr. Disraeli’s skilfully acted | 
humdrum, we do not know that there is any change of | 
personnel which, apart from political considerations, we could | 
speak of as clearly for the worse, while there are at least four | 
important offices in which the change is from weaker to | 
stronger men, though it may be that in one or two of these | 
cases the strength is harnessed to prejudices which are the | 
more dangerous, the more considerable is the personal force | 
of which they dispose. 

The change which is by far the most important,—and not | 
less important for the present if the war is at an end, than | 
it would have been during a prolonged war,—is of course 
the appointment of Lord Stanley to the Foreign Office, of 
which we spoke at length last week. This is the only change | 
which could be regarded as securing the new Government | 
against a reactionary policy—to which, indeed, it might other- 
wise be thought rather more disposed than even the Tory 
Government of 1858. Whatever Lord Stanley may do, he | 





expiring political traditions. He is as much stronger, as. 
much more competent to say ‘no’ to international blandish- 
ments than Lord Clarendon, as Lord Clarendon was than 
Lord Malmesbury, and hence in the administrator of the 
Foreign Office the Tories have probably got two steps in 
advance of their own former Government, and one step in 
advance of the Whigs themselves. Lord Stanley, too, in the 
Foreign Office is as much more influential, as much more 
likely to give the tone to the Government, than Lord Stanley 
at the India Office, as Europe is more closely intertwined than 
India with our general policy. In times like these, foreign 
policy gives a certain colour to the whole Administration, and 
the Minister therefore who shapes that policy, or permits it to 
shape itself, must have a corresponding weight in the general 
counsels of the Cabinet. Lord Stanley will probably, too, give 
a character and expression of its own, not without dignity and 
imperiousness, if also not without an almost forbidding in- 
sularity, to our neutral policy ; and no one can deny that if we 
are to be strictly neutral, it is far better for England’s position 
that we should be known everywhere to be neutral by distinct 
purpose and volition, than that we should appear to keep clear 
of international obligations by the mere hesitating timidity 
and caution of courtly complaisance. Even a misanthrope 
who dares to be himself has probably more social respect and 
influence than a conciliator. Lord Stanley, even if he only 
pursues Lord Clarendon’s policy, may at least give it an air 
of more purpose and significance—an air of being defined, 
matured, and resolute, rather than of being politically acci- 
dental and adapted to the moment. Lord Stanley may givea 
faintly forbidding air to our foreign policy, but even a rather 
forbidding frown is perhaps a better general expression of 
countenance than an insipid smile. The Tories will have 
no slight gain, if they can improve not only upon poor Lord 
Malmesbury’s fussy cluck as he laid his addled eggs of proposals 
for Conferences that were not to be, but on Lord Clarendon’s 
simper of official neutrality, and get us credit for holding 
aloof on principle from negotiations which it is not our inten- 
tion to join. 

What the Administration may gain or lose by Lord Cran- 
borne’s Indian administration it is of course impossible yet 
toforesee. But his overbearing and rather aggressive Toryism 
could scarcely have been better insulated than by plunging 
him into the depths of departmental work, in which there is 
ample room for the most vigorous ability and little scope for 
traditional prejudices. Lord Cranborne can scarcely bring 
his hatred of republicanism and democracy to bear on the 
affairs of an empire where democracy und republicanism in the 
political sense of the words are almost without meaning. If he 
transfers his faith in English landlords to the Indian Zemindars 
and Talookdars, he will only be following in the steps of Lord 
Canning, and convicting his Tory colleague Lord Stanley of 
having awarded Lord Canning some years ago undeserved and 
presumptuous blame. Anyhow, his new and onerous duties as 
Indian Secretary will fully task his certainly not inconsider- 
able abilities, and at the same time serve as a sort of non- 
conducting medium to separate him from the field of European 
and domestic affairs. Indian details may perhaps act as buffers 
between Lord Cranborne and the antipathies he has the happy 
art of exciting so rapidly and expressing so powerfully. It may 
be that he will still make the Cabinet too Tory to last, for he at 
least is rather Tory than Conservative, and can scarcely speak 
without dropping keenly reactionary sentiments. But if there 
is any office in which departmentally active Toryism is pro- 
bably less likely to be mischievous than steady-going, sure- 
footed Conservatism, it is the Indian Office, where the 
spirit of mere Conservatism might well be almost more pre- 
judicial than that of injudicious innovation on which there 
are a thousand checks and restraints, while Toryism (of the 
English type) has not much whereon to feed itself, and might 
easily die from inanition. For while Toryism needs a state of 
things analogous to that on which it was brought up to become 
dangerous,—all which scarcely exists in India,—Conservatism 
takes up with whatever it finds, and stoutly resists all change. 
If Lord Cranborne’s judgment on matters on which he has not 
yet contracted prejudices turn out to be as sound, as it will 
doubtless be courageous and even combative, he may make a 
very able Indian Secretary, in spite of prepossessions which 


| vitiate all his English politics. Lord Cranborne is obviously 
no trifling addition to the fighting power of the Cabinet ; and in: 


the Indian Office he has a good chance of proving that he can 
add something also to the strength of the position which it 


certainly will not commit England to any romantic crusade | will become their duty to defend. Mr. Gathorne Hardy has 
in favour of superannuated international arrangements or | far less native ability than Lord Cranborne, and in succeeding 
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Mr. Villiers he will certainly succeed a man of more natural 
capacity than himself, and who has, moreover, exerted himself 
beyond his wont during the late Administration to unearthabuses 
of the worst kind, and to guard against them for the future when 
once exposed. There is something,—a shade, let us say,—of the 
Joutish rural mind about Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s squirearchical 
intelligence. The Oxford undergraduates of the opposite party 
have discerned this, and in one of their best caricatures have re- 
presented the University as Titania and him as Bottom on 
whom she is showering her infatuated caresses. Still he has 
studied law sufficiently to put a certain edge on to his somewhat 
heavy mind, and is boasted by his friends to be nearly the best 
Quarter Sessions magistrate in England. He is a humane and 
a painstaking man, and if he is rather siiff in favour of Quarter- 
Sessions principles and precedents with regard to the country 
Unions, he will have no temptation to palliate the abuses of 
the town Guardians, which seem at present to be the worst of 
the two. Mr. Gathorne Hardy will scarcely add much repute 
to the Administration with the public, but he may give a 
firmness to the confidence of the Conservative squires, who 
do not like to be too much governed by “the talents,” 
and do like to see good common-place Conservative fears and 
dreads and aversions expressed by some at least of their 
leaders in the strong natural dialect of not very wise but 
decidedly “ propertied ” men. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, who was only financial Secretary 
to the Treasury in the last Tory Administration, will add to 
it a considerable amount of thoughtful, intelligent, temperate 
Conservative common sense, though again not too lively for 
the common purposes of life; for it may be fairly said of Sir 
Stafford, in Wordsworth’s beautiful language, that he is 


« A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Still, though not too bright or good for home consumption, he 
is certainly what the country tradesmen call “a very superior 
article’ for a Conservative Board of Trade. He is not a full 
equivalent perhaps for Mr. Henley’s strong mother-wit, but 
Mr. Henley, it is said, will still join the Cabinet in some quiet 
office, like the Duchy of Lancaster, so that Sir Stafford will 
practically be the equivalent for Mr. Sotheron Estcourt in the 
last Tory Administration, and a very good equivalent too. As 
Mr. Mill reminded his constituents the other day, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, though a Conservative, is actually an innovator 
on a subject of no less moment than opening the Civil 
Service to general competition. He is indeed in every respect 
a reasonable man; a man of active understanding, and with 
party feelings more perfectly tempered by intelligence than 
most of his colleagues. He has always been thoroughly 
candid to the originality of Mr. Gladstone’s finance, and is in 
some sense a guarantee, if Englishmen needed any such gua- 
rantee, that on financial matters Mr. Disraeli is not likely to 
persuade the Cabinet to take any backward step. That indeed 
in England is what even the strongest Tory seldom thinks of 
doing, but Sir Stafford Northcote will probably do more than 
this. His influence with Mr. Disraeli is likely to be 
considerable, and he may, we think, even prevail on him 
to carry out the general line of policy which Mr. Gladstone 
has already sketched. Party for party, Sir Stafford Northcote 
is a stronger appointment than Mr. Milner Gibson. Nor 


: , : | oi : 
can we doubt that, even without this reservation, Lord! of the Banda and Kirwee prize-money. 





we have what we expect, we shall find a Colonial Secretary 
far less showy and stagey, far more industrious and useful 
than his last Conservative predecessor, Sir Bulwer Lytton, and 
less of a formalist, more real, than his immediate Liberal prede- 
cessor, Mr. Cardwell. 

On the whole the deficiency of the new Government lies 
certainly not in its personnel, which, “for such creatures as 
we are in such a world as the present,” is tolerably strong,— 
but in its principles, and in the intrinsic difficulty of ruling by 
a Parliamentary minority. The peace which appears to be 
so suddenly and unexpectedly descending upon Europe will 
aggravate Lord Derby’s difficulties, as it will diminish the value 
and importance of his strongest Minister’s (Lord Stanley's) ser- 
vices as soonas the negotiations of the first few months are passed, 
and compel him to grapple once more with the question on which 
every Government shatters itself,—Reform. He may stave it 
off perhaps for a few months by the ingenious artifice of a 
Royal Commission, but it is the inevitable rock on which 
he cannot help steering before long. Nor is it credible 
that a Government containing Lord Cranborne and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy amongst its prominent supporters, can pro- 
duce a solution of that question which will satisfy the Liberal 
feeling of the country without exciting its Conservative fears. 
If Lord Derby satisfies the Liberals, which is very unlikely, he 
will be deserted by his own supporters both within and out- 
side the Cabinet ; if he does not, he will be beaten by the 
mere conditions of the problem, since a Reform Bill which 
does not please Reformers, and is not desired by the opponents 
of Reform, is destitute of the first elements of vitality—a party 
eager to carry it over the many obstructions in its path. 





THE BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY. 


N the months of January and February of the present year 
the High Court of Admiralty at Westminster was 
occupied in the hearing of a remarkable suit. If a stranger 
had gone into the Court during one of the days of the hearing, 
he would have seen from twenty to thirty barristers, each with 
a small library of red quartos before him filling the bar seats, a 
sprinkling of ladies in the galleries looking as bored as ladies 
generally do in courts of justice, and monster maps of Central 
India suspended from the ceiling. This was the hearing of 
the claims for shares in the booty captured at Banda and 
Kirwee, and a few words of explanation are necessary to 
explain what the stranger would naturally first inquire, 
namely, why the Admiralty Court should be the proper 
tribunal, why a question affecting the distribution of loot taken 
by an army seven hundred miles from any sea should be decided 
in the hall of justice where Britannia literally, as well as 
metaphorically, ‘* rules the waves.” 

A section of the Act 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 65, provides that 
“The High Court of Admiralty shall have jurisdiction to 
decide all questions concerning booty of war, or the distri- 
bution thereof, which it shall please Her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, by the advice of her and their Privy Council, 
to refer to the judgment of the said Court, and in all matters 
so referred the Court shall proceed as in cases of prize of war, 
and the judgment of the Court shall be binding upon all 
parties concerned.” For the first time since its enactment, 
this statutory provision has been put in force on the occasion 


Technically speaking, 


Carnarvon will be a better Colonial Secretary than Mr. Card- | the suit was a Reference, made to the Admiralty Court by an 


well. 


great industry and uniform good sense with signs of what, | 


when combined with industry and good sense, is the best of 
all qualities in a Parliamentary statesman, a decided will of 
his own. 


All we know of Lord Carnarvon is that he has shown | Order in Council of the 10th June, 1864. 


The Order recited 
that in 1857 a rebellion took place in Central India; that 
land forces for its suppression were organized in three 


columns, under the commands respectively of Sir Hugh 
He has taken a more prominent position hitherto | Rose, Sir George Whitlock, and Sir Henry Roberts; that in 


on questions of social reform than of political reform. In the | the course of the operations certain booty was captured, viz., 
latter indeed he has rather receded since he entered public | at Jhansi and Calpee by Sir H. Rose’s column, in value about 
life. Still there is nothing of Mr. Cardwell’s hollow formal- | half a million rupees, and at Banda and Kirwee by Sir George 
ism about him. He is not likely to be the Mr. Legality of } Whitlock’s force, amounting to seven millions of rapees. The 
the new Administration. He would not, we think, after! order then stated that Her Majesty, waiving her royal preroga- 
recalling Sir Charles Darling with well merited but harshly | tive, by which all booty of war becomes the property of the 
expressed censure from Victoria, have stood in an attitude of | Crown, had signified her will that the property taken might 
meditative doubt as to what he ought to do with regard to| be distributed amongst the forces engaged in such manner as 
Mr. Eyre in Jamaica, who had not only in one case been | might thereafter be determined; and finally directed that 
guilty of as decided a breach of law as Sir Charles Darling, | the claims of all parties to the property captured should 
and that in a case involving a political opponent’s life, but | be referred to the judge of the High Court of Admiralty of 
had entirely ignored the outrageous spirit of cruelty and} England, reserving, however, to her Majesty the right to 
bloodthirstiness shown in his own military subordinates’ des- | direct the rate or scale of distribution. 

patches, and had voluntarily prolonged their power by permit-| There was no lack of claimants, and no lack of suggestions 
ting martial law far beyond the period at which he himself had | as to how the distribution should be made, “in justice and 
ceased to think the danger pressing. In Lord Carnarvon, if | equity.” It was proposed that the booty should be all thrown 
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into a common fund and divided amongst the forces of all the 
three columns. Then Sir George Whitlock, whose force it 
will be remembered had been lucky enough to come in for the 
big share, claimed that that big share (about 800,000/. ster- 
ling) should be granted to his own force exclusively. More- 
over claims to participate had been preferred by the late Lord 
Clyde for himself and his staff, by Sir Hugh Rose as com- 
manding a co-operating force, and by several other officers 
commanding detached forces in Central India at the time of 
the capture of Banda, and who claimed, as assisting more or 
less directly in contributing to that result. 

The judgment delivered by Dr. Lushington on Saturday 
last occupies seventy-nine pages of a blue-book. As a clear 
and concise statement of a most intricate narrative, as a digest 
of the existing law, if there ever has been any law on the sub- 
ject, as an accurate and logical decision based on principles 
*“‘created,”’ as it were, out of chaos by the venerable Judge, 
and lastly, as a marvellous intellectual feat for a man entering 
his eighty-fifth year, involving, as it did, an enormous amount 
of labour, and evincing the very clearest intellectual vigour, 
the judgment of Dr. Lushington in the Banda booty case is 
very remarkable. He starts from the proposition, “ which is 
both ancient and indisputable, that all prize taken in war 
belongs absolutely to the Crown, and that, for certainly a 
century and a half, the Crown has been in the habit of grant- 
ing the prize, after condemnation, to ‘the takers.’’’ Who, 
then, are “the takers?” This was the question which Dr. 
Lushington had to decide. <A brief sketch of the facts will 
enable the reader to understand better the principles upon 
which the learned Judge gave his decision, and which we will 
endeavour to summarize. 

In October, 1857, Sir Colin Campbell formed a plan for 
the organization and movement of columns from the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies through Central India, for the pur- 
pose of quelling the rebellion then raging in the Central 
Provinces. One of these columns, that from Bombay, started 
from Mhow under Sir Hugh Rose on its way northward and 
eastward,—the Madras column moved likewise towards the 
north, about the same time. A glance at the map will show 
the subsequent movements of the two columns. Sir Hugh 
Rose marched on January 10th, 1858, from Mhow to Saugor, 
in Bundeleund, which place he reached and relieved on 
February 3rd, having captured several lesser forts and de- 
feated the rebels in various encounters on his way. On 
the 27th of February he left Saugor, en route for Jhansi, 
the capture of which place was all-important, inasmuch as 
the right rear of the forces of Sir Colin Campbell, which 
were moving southward and westward from Calcutta, would 
thus be protected, and that General saved the necessity of 
“looking back over his shoulder.” Meanwhile General Whit- 
lock, who had reached Kamptee on the 10th of January, 
was making for Saugor too. Marching by Jubbulpore, on the 
Nerbudda, he arrived at Saugor just ten or eleven days after it 
had been quitted by Sir Hugh Rose. Here he received instruc- 
tions to proceed to the relief of the loyal chiefs in Bundelcund, 
which he did, marching north-east through Punnah, Sir Hugh 
Rose continuing his march due north on Jhansi. On the Ist of 
April Sir Hugh Rose defeated the enemy at Betwa, and two days 
afterwards carried the town of Jhansi after a determined resist- 
ance. During the stay of Sir Hugh Rose at Jhansi Sir George 
Whitlock had marched on Banda, reaching it on the 19th 
April. A general action took place outside the town, the enemy 
losing 1,000 men, the British losing but seven. The troops 
took possession of the town, and in the Palace they found part 
of the booty in dispute. On the 23rd May, Sir Hugh Rose 
having marched on Calpee, took that town by assault, and 
remained there until June 19th. General Whitlock, in the 
meantime, on the 2nd June set out for Kirwee, forty-five miles 
south-east of Banda, which town he entered without opposi- 
tion on June 5th. In the Palace, besides brass guns and 
munitions of war of every kind, he found the greater part of 
the booty now to be divided, consisting of specie, jewels, and 
diamonds. The above is but a meagre sketch of the move- 
ments of the two columns, but will suffice to render the prin- 
ciple of Dr. Lushington’s judgment intelligible. 

The main questions were, how far should Sir Hugh Rose 
and his column be considered as joint captors? how far should 
certain other commanders of smaller forces acting in Central 
India in the suppression of the rebellion be admitted to share ? 
and how far the position of Lord Clyde, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, entitled him to a share in the distribution ? 

There are two classes of captors entitled to share in the 
distribution of booty —actual captors and joint captors. 





Sir | * Judgment, p. 33. + Judgment, p. 56. ¢ Judgmeut, p. 58. § Juignent, p. 78. 


George Whitlock’s force were the actual captors, and their claim 
was beyond dispute. He and all acting under his command 
were entitled as of course; actual capture being the rule of 
distribution of prize, joint or constructive capture the exception. 
Joint capture is admitted as a ground of claim to share in two 
cases only, each designated by a technical name, “ Association ” 
and ‘“ Co-operation,” and both resting on the same principle of 
“encouragment to the friend, intimidation to the enemy.” 

I.—Association. To constitute association the joint captor 
must be under the immediate command of the same officer as the 
actual captors. Such union, and such union alone, constitutes 
the bond of association recognized as a title to joint sharing. 

Il.—Co-operation. ‘ Regard for the principle which under- 
lies the naval prize decisions, and deference to what has been 
the main usage of the Army, alike require me to hold that the 
co-operation which is necessary ¢s a co-operation directly tend- 
ing to produce the capture in question.” * 

Applying these principles, then, to Sir Hugh Rose’s claim, 
Dr. Lushington decided against it. First, as to Association. “I 
cannot doubt that they held co-ordinate commands, in other 
words, that General Whitlock was not subordinate to Sir 
Hugh Rose, and that Sir Hugh Rose had no authority to give 
commands to General Whitlock.’’| Next, as to Co-operation. 
“Tn a certain sense Sir Hugh Rose assisted General Whitlock. 
He did the work originally assigned to General Whitlock when 
he marched the first to Saugor and relieved the garrison, but 
this service, however great, was performed in January and 
February. General Whitlock did not take Banda till the 
middle of April, and Kirwee not till June, and each of these 
places is more than 150 miles from Saugor. Such co- 
operation is in my judgment altogether too remote.” f 

These, then, are the general grounds on which Sir Hugh 
Rose’s claim was rejected. With his claim stood or fell the 
claims of most of the smaller commanders. That of Lord 
Clyde rests on different grounds. He claimed as Commander-in- 
Chief, and his claim was allowed, as well as that of his 
staff. The reasons for this decision are briefly as follows :— 
To share in booty, Dr. Lushington held that the Commander- 
in-Chief must be tn the field. Now what is the meaning of 
being “in the field?’ Not that he should be present with 
the division which makes the capture ; it is enough if he be in 
the field with any part of the army. Then take Lord Clyde’s 
case. By the terms of his commission he was appointed 
“Commander-in-Chief of all Her Majesty’s land forces 
serving in the territorial possessions of the East Indies.” He 
had absolute control over all troops within the Bengal 
Presidency. At the date of the battle of Banda (April 19) 
he was at Cawnpore. “A claim to be independent of Lord 
Clyde, which never was, never could be, asserted in the field, 
cannot be entertained in this Court.’’§ Volumes could not say 
more. 

Here our space compels us to leave this very bare analysis of 
Dr. Lushington’s able judgment. With the blue-book is printed 
a large map of the territory named in the suit and judgment, 
and it further contains a résumé of many of the most im- 
portant sieges and field movements of Indian campaigning, 
which renders it a delightful book for a spare hour. The 
style is clearness and terseness itself. 





THE CUE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


\ E can but trust that Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the London 

Working Men’s Association is intended to give the cue 
to the Opposition it is now his duty to organize for action. 
Relieved at once of responsibility and of a resistance which 
irritated him because it was superficially dishonest, Mr. Glad- 
stone recovers his tact, and this letter will conciliate supporters 
who feared from him they scarcely knew what, perhaps that the 
overrefined and sensitive scholar would try to play English 
demagogue. In atone which the workmen cannot accuse of 
lack of sympathy, he deprecates agitation by praising the 
“calm, serious, orderly, and temperate expression of opinion,” 
and while announcing that “in the hour of defeat he has the 
presentiment of victory,” he reminds the non-electors of Lon- 
don how thoroughly their sentiments were represented by the 
metropolitan members. “No need,” is his evident thought, 
“of outdoor agitation, when indoors you are so strong.” He 
will not “recede from the contest,’ will not accept “any 
illusory or reactionary measure simulating the name and 
character of Reform,” but nevertheless his own post is at the 
head of his party and not in front of a crowd. “I am con- 
| vinced that I shall best serve the cause which, in unison with 
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my distinguished colleagues, and under our long-tried leader, 
I have had in hand, by confining my humble efforts in 
political debates as far as possible, first, to my place in 
the *House of Commons, and secondly, to any occasion 
when I meet my numerous constituents in Lancashire.” 
In other words, Mr. Gladstone intends to maintain per- 
sistently those dignified etiquettes of political life which, 
far more visibly than either speeches or opinions, separate 
the popular statesman from the popular agitator. He will 
not descend to the stump, though he respects those who cluster 
round it, will rather strain every nerve to admit them within 
hearing distance of the regular tribune, and if that refusal 
indicates the tone in which the contest is to be conducted 
victory is already assured. The key to the present situation, 
the cause of the break-up of an organization which only nine 
months ago was irresistibly strong, is Mr. Gladstone’s momen- 
tary forgetfulness of the existence of two Liberal parties 
under the same name. The larger one, which includes the 
unrepresented, he has conciliated, or rather bound closely to 
himself, but the more powerful he has still to win. All those 
who are willing to advance at any pace and without any guaran- 
tees towards a more popular political organization he has 
already secured, so secured that the bare mention of his name 
instantly drowns every other sound, and the future relations 
of class to class depend almost wholly upon his moderation 
during the next twelve months. But those who are willing 
to make any change or endure any sacrifice which may 
improve the position of the people, but who insist that the 
change to be made or the sacrifice to be endured shall not 
destroy the distinctive character of English society, still 
regard him with a latent distrust. That party includes one- 
half the nobles, half the holders of commercial wealth, two- 
thirds of the professions, and at least one-third of the mass 
of the electors, and while it resists the onward impulse the 
machine cannot be pulled along. The instant they join “ the 
people,” as in 1831 or 1845, opposition becomes hopeless, but 
until they join them the party of resistance is in England 
always master of the situation. They are not Tories, do not 
like Tories, are bound by temperament, by conviction, and even 
by prejudice to the popular cause, but they cannot be sure 
that Mr. Gladstone accepts their single condition, the preserva- 
tion of a complex instead of a simple political society. As 
they say in a stupid phrase, which nevertheless roughly expresses 
their thought, they will not “ Americanize ” England, will con- 
tinue to try whether government by the people and forthe people 
cannot be secured without democracy. It is with these men, not 
with Tories, that Mr. Gladstone has to reckon, and his single 
necessity is to remove their distrust, to show that he is not a 
Mr. Bright who knows Greek, but an English Liberal leader 
anxious to widen the gates of the Constitution without pulling 
down its walls. ‘Common-place platitudes, all those,” say 
Mr. Gladstone’s admirers, and we most cordially agree, but 
then it is with common-place people that Mr. Gladstone has 
to deal. He has to convince the great mass of Liberals who 
have something to lose, the Liberal squire, and vicar, and 
merchant, and professional, and well-to-do Dissenter, that he 
is besides a political genius a “ safe’? man. When he has 
done that he will be the most powerful Premier since Pitt, till 
he does it he will be as leader of the Opposition or as the vir- 
tual head of Her Majesty’s Government, an immense but wasted 
force, and the way to do that is to discourage agitation, con- 
centrate the party in Parliament, and rely on the slowly 
awakening confidence of the constituencies. 

The course recommended on abstract grounds is, moreover, 
enforced by all the circumstances around us. The Whigs, 
to use their old name, though no longer absolutely dominant, 
still hold the balance of power. It is nonsense to talk about 
the Adullamites as if their forty votes represented the whole 
party. It is not they whom Mr. Gladstone has to attract, but a 
number three times as great, who secretly hold their opinions, 
and who in the distrust we have described would sooner or 
later have thrown out the Bill. Call them the nominees of 
the great Houses, aristocrats, plutocrats, boroughmongers, 
what you will, there they are, a great party in the House of 
Commons, an overwhelming influence in society, the greatest 
of the single interests within the nation. The talk about 
their losing their seats is talk merely. They are permanent 
forces in the State, just as certain to come back as Mr. Glad- 
stone is, and to throw away their alliance is simply to throw 
away an invaluable aid in securing Mr. Gladstone’s ultimate 
object, a social as well as political reform. Such of them as 
hate all Reform must of course be driven away, but that is 
not the case with the majority. They would take Mr. Glad- 





stone’s Bill itselfi—poor Bill as it was—if they did not fear its 
use as a lever, never defend rotten boroughs in private, are not 
afraid even of household suffrage if minorities are represented, 
actually carried the measure which affects them most nearly, 
the reduction of the county franchise. So strong are their 
ties to the popular cause, that with a grand excuse before the 
country, and a Tory Premier offering carte blanche, not one 
has deserted his side. A few months of opposition will help 
to make them more temperate in their demands on their own 
chief, will transfer to the Tories that distrust which Mr. Glad- 
stone contrived to rouse, will above all teach them their almost 
forgotten lesson, that if the nation is the stronger for having 
them in front, they are only strong when the nation is behind, 
that the alliance between the Whigs and the people, which in 
England has been for two hundred years the secret of power, is 
more beneficial and more necessary to the few than to the many. 
Time will recement the two parties of itself, if only Mr. Glad- 
stone will not interrupt the process by creating new excitement, 
willonly follow hisown advice, andrestrict himself to “the calm, 
serious, orderly, and temperate expression of opinion.”” There 
is no need of rousing the “ people,’’ the people are with him 
already ; it is the constituencies he has now to attract, the 
average dull Englishmen, who see in all excitement evident 
“want of ballast,’’ condemn sentiment as rant, and doubt 
whether a man who talks about “flesh and blood” can by 
possibility reverence the sacredness of property. It will be 
well to conciliate even a little of that caste feeling which has 
shown itself so powerful during the recent struggle. It is the 
most detestable of all political feelings, but it exists more 
strongly among the party whom Mr. Gladstone has to use 
than the party whom he wishes to overcome, and to disregard 
it is as silly as to disregard any other obstacle to swift loco- 
motion. 





WORKING-CLASS CONTRACTS. 

BOUT six weeks ago we had occasion to criticize certain 
legal proceedings under the “‘ Master and Servant Act ” 
which were at that time in progress. The inequality of a law 
which subjects one of two parties to a contract, solely because 
he happens to belong to the artizan class, to the degrading 
penalty of imprisonment with hard labour on breach of his 
agreement, while it allows the capitalist in a like case to 
escape with a pecuniary mulct, the former, moreover, being 
subject to the summary jurisdiction of the Petty Sessions 
Bench, while the latter is only liable to be sued in an ordi- 
nary action, led us to the conclusion that the complaints of 
working men respecting class legislation were not unfounded. 
A permanent, radical cure of these injustices, and of the 
bitter feelings to which they give birth, is to be effected only, 
we are assured, by a substantial representation in Parliament 
of the industrial population of the country; but, attending 
this, there is much which even the Legislature as now con- 
stituted may and ought to abolish or amend. Oppression and 
cruelty are for the most part begotten of ignorance. We do 
not think so hardly of the present House of Commons as to 
believe that any considerable section of its members—what- 
ever may be the case with individuals—of any party would 
refuse a fair, clearly expressed demand for the abolition of 
any gross wrong of detail. The worst of the matter is that 
these questions are met, not with animosity, but with apathy. 
It is the duty therefore of those members who do enter into 
the sympathies and understand the inarticulate wishes of the 
working men, Mr. Hughes, for example, and Mr. Faweett, 
to press these momentous questions in season and out of sea- 
son upon the attention of Parliament. There is no lack of 
work to be done, and the labourers, if few, should be the more 
zealous. Not to go beyond the very statute to which we have 
alluded above, the “ Master and Servant Act,” some flagrant 
iniquities are sanctioned by the present law, which to be 
swept away need only to be known, and the abolition of which 
would do lasting honour to the brief and otherwise barren 
remnant of the Session of 1866. Persons who are in the habit 
of reading those curious prints which assume to be in a peculiar 
manner the organs of the working men, cannot fail to have 
noticed frequent protests, couched in strong language, against 
the monstrous injustice of visiting breach of contract in 
the case of artizans and domestic servants with the demo- 
ralizing penalty of imprisonment in the common gaol. One 
of the papers to which we refer in noticing lately an instance 
of rigid enforcement of this law, stated that on an average 
9,000 persons of the labouring class, a large proportion being 
women, are annually imprisoned under its provisions, while no 
employer can be punished for unlawful discharge. We do not 
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vouch the correctness of this statement—indeed we have no 
idea upon what data it is founded—but representing, as it 
does, the belief of a large section of working men, it is signi- 
ficant enough. We have no right, in truth, to criticize too 
sharply the strong language or the indignation; there is 
abundant cause for both. But hard as these cases may be, 
the injustice of them is trifling, compared with that which 
has recently been sanctioned by the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and which leads to consequences perhaps 
the most iniquitous, and at the same time the most absurd, 


The “Master and Servant Act” was passed in the year 


But it is clear on the face of the matter that it was never 

meant to place the limitation of punishment in the hands of 
| the aggrieved parties. Such a regulation would be altogether 

opposed to the spirit of our law. Did it exist by special erfact- 

ment it ought to be abolished, but as it is introduced into 

our law merely, as it were, by what seems a forced interpreta- 
_ tion of words, an explanatory Act would readily settle the 
matter. Such an Act it is the duty of the Liberal members 
who deal with the interests of the labouring classes in Parlia- 
ment to obtain without delay. 








that ever were confirmed by a judicial tribunal. p 
| 
| 


1823, to supplement former statutes on the same subjects, 
and more especially to enlarge the jurisdiction of justices of | 
the peace in dealing with disputes between employer and | 
employed. Its chief provision—that on which we have to 
comment—is that relating to the summary power of com-| 
mittal and the nature of the punishment. It is enacted that | 
in the case of any servant or artificer who has contracted to 
serve any person for a certain period, and who, before the | 
expiry of the contracted term, has refused to fulfil his engage- | 
ment, the justice before whom the case has been brought shall 
be empowered to commit the recalcitrant servant “to the House | 
of Correction, there to remain, and to be held to hard labour | 
for a reasonable time, not exceeding three months.” So far, | 
fair enough. The justice of punishing one party to a bargain 
in case of default as a criminal, and letting the other go 
scot free, is at least disputable. Yet no doubt there is 
something to be said on both sides. The statute, however, 
as Mr. Justice Blackburn lately interpreted it, goes very much 
farther than this. It condemns the defaulting servant, in case 
he should refuse after his first punishment to return to his 
work at the option of the employer, to imprisonment in 
various terms of three months for the whole period of the 
contract, which may be one year, or two years, or five years. 
To the unlearned eye there is nothing of this in the words of 
the statute. Such, however, was the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in the recent case of “‘ Unwin v. Clarke.”’ The 
facts in this instance were as follows :—The appellants, manu- 
facturers of cutlery, had contracted with the respondent, a 
workman of the trade. The contract was made in June, 
1865, and was for the term of two years, at a fixed rate of 
wages. Four months after a difference arose in consequence 
of a rise in the wages of the trade, which the appellants re- 
fused to accede to. Thereupon Clarke declined to work any 
longer, and on being summoned before the magistrates he 
expressed his willingness to suffer a term of imprisonment, in 
order to be rid of an unprofitable bargain, precisely as in a 
similar case an employer would prefer becoming liable 
to damages to retaining a useless servant. Clarke ac- 
cordingly was committed to prison for three weeks and 
his wages abated for a like period. On his discharge his 
employers ordered him to return to work, which he refused. 
He was again summoned, but the justices declined to con- 
viet, which gave rise to the appeal to the Queen’s Bench on 
which we are commenting. The important point to be de- 
cided was whether a refusal to return to work without a 
positive re-entry upon work came under the clause, “ Unlaw- 
fully absenting himself from the service without leave or 
lawful excuse.” In previous cases the Queen’s Bench had 
decided the point in the affirmative and the Exchequer in 
the negative. In the present instance, Justices Blackburn, 
Mellor, and Shee decided in favour of the appellants, the 
two former on principle, the latter in deference to the 
majority of authorities. For our own part, we think, with 
Mr. Justice Shee, that the plain sense of the words of the Act 
is decidedly against a second conviction, and so, too, we 
might add, is the well known legal maxim, “ Nemo bis vexari 
debet pro eddem causa.” 

It is, however, perhaps quite as well that a tangible deci- 
sion such as this should exhibit to the public the absurdity 
as well as the iniquity of the existing law. By the judgment 
referred to a servant can only be imprisoned for three months, 
even under a written contract, for refusing to enter on his 
duties, while one who has once entered on his work, 
though on an oral agreement only, may be confined during 
the whole term for which he had contracted, or even 
longer, at the will of his employer, unless indeed by a skilful 
fraud he should succeed in concealing himself till the end of 
the term of contract, when once again he would only be liable 
to the three months’ penalty. These anomalies would prove, 
if proof were needed, that when the law was framed so harsh 
an exercise of the masters’ power was never contemplated. | 





THE WAR IN BOHEMIA. 

HE campaign in Bohemia will take a high place in military 
annals, not only because it has been so swiftly fought out, but 
because it has convinced all the nations of Europe of the supreme 
value of the breech-loading musket. ‘To that formidable weapon, 
as we hope to show, Count Bismark owes his victory. The 
Austrians have not been beaten in the lesser and the greater 
combats, and in the crowning battle on the Bistritz, because their 
soldiers were personally or collectively less brave and less highly 
trained, nor because their General was defective in the knowledge 
of his art. They have been beaten, as Napoleon himself would 
have been beaten, because theinfantry of their opponents possessed, 
and they did not possess, an arm before whose destructive fire the 
best troops the world ever saw would have gone down. In the 
final action, it is true, Benedek was caught between two fires, 
but that fact was in itself a result of the immense advantages 
which had accrued to the Prussians from the use they had made 
of their death-dealing breech-loader. It is this weapon which, 
fifteen days after the declaration of war, and eleven days after the 
invasion of Bohemia, has reduced the Austrian Emperor to sue 

for peace from an enemy who had the empire at his mercy. 

The frontier which divides the Austrian dominions from Saxony 
and Silesia is a mountain chain of irregular outline, extending 
from the limits of Northern Bavaria to the neighbourhood of Cra- 
cow. It is an angular frontier, the salient of which lies between 
Silesia and the right bank of the Elbe. This river, as all readers 
know, breaks through the mountains some miles below Prague 
and above Dresden, and the road along its left bank and the 
passes to the west of it form one of the many issues across the 
chain. To the eastward, over the Elbe, the important defiles are 
those which run from Rumburg, Zittau, and Friedland; thence 
eastward runs the rugged wall of the Giant Mountains, unbroken 
by a single practicable pass for forty miles. But where what Mr. 
Carlyle finely calls the ‘wizard solitudes and highland wastes ” 
of this range come to an end, the pass of Landshut, so famous 
in the wars of Frederick and the Empress Queen, gives access to 
and from Bohemia; and near by, where the county of Glatz pro- 
jects like a huge bastion into Austrian territory, two passes, from 
Braunau ani from Reinerz, break through the rough hills, and 
give entry to the valleys of the Aupa and Upper Elbe. Further 
eastward several passes, from the county of Glatz, from Neisse, 
from Upper Silesia, connect the lands on either side. The advan- 
tage of this frontier, so broken and so extensive, has long been 
recognized as leaning to the side of Prussia, whose troops at all 
times can break through them into Bohemia or Moravia. No Aus- 
trian army can ever hope to guard the whole line, and consequently 
the sole system of defence open to the Austrians is to occupy a 
position as central as possible, and to stand prepared to fall upon the 
Prussian columns as theyissue from the mountains,and prevent their 
junction. If the reader will look at a map, he will see that such 
a position is to be found between Olmutz and Pardubitz, in the 
heart of the railway system, and on the line of the Elbe. For the 
railway from Vienna running north as far as Lundenburg there 
branches out, one line going by Prerau to Cracow, the other by 
Briinn to Béhm Triibau, which is united to Prerau and the Cracow 
line by a branch passing through Olmutz. From Bohm Triibau 
the railway passes to Pardubitz, on the Elbe, and thence again 
branches out, one line running westward to Prague, the other 
ascending the right branch of the Elbe, and turning north-west- 
ward near the fortress of Josephstadt, placed at the confluence 
of the Metau, the Aupa, and the Upper Elbe, runs away 
by Turnau through Reichenberg to Zittau and the Saxon 
lines. At Turnau a branch goes south-westerly through 
Miinchengratz to the Elbe, a little below Prague, where it 
joins the line in the Elbe valley. From Prague, again, a line 
runs away by Pilsen and Eger into the Bavarian railway system. 
Now, a glance at the map will show that an army between Olmutz 
and Pardubitz covers all the main roads to Vienna, and indirectly 
the road to Prague; for from this central position it could meet 
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an invasion of Moravia, or in a few marches take up the line of 
the Elbe between Pardubitz and Nachod, whence alone it could 
show a front either to a double or single invasion of Bohemia. ! 
For while the Austrian army remained on that line, no in- | 
vader coming from Saxony and Glatz could make any pro- | 
gress, since if he tried to turn the line by crossing the 
Elbe below Pardubitz, or if he turned off towards Prague, 
in either case he would expose his line of communications. 'There- 
fore, seated on the Elbe to the right and left of Koniggratz, 
an Austrian army covers its own communications, and threatens 
those of the enemy coming from the north-west, should he make 
anything but a front attack. In this case the Austrian base of 
operations is Olmutz and Briinn, and its greatest disadvantage is 
that the railway which forms the line of supply from the base to 
the front, runs for many miles too close to the bastion-like county 
of Glatz, and consequently is open to the inroads of partizans. It 
was from the position we have described that General Benedek 
sought to frustrate that double invasion of Bohemia which had 
been planned with such care by the Berlin strategists, and executed 
so promptly by the commanders in the field. 

The Prussians must have been perfectly well aware, in a general 
way, what positions were occupied by the Austrians. They seem 
to have laid their plans on the assumption that General Benedek 
would adopt the fittest measures, and of course if he did not, so 
much the worse for him. Seeing that the roads from Zittau, and 
Nachod, and Trautenau converge upon Pardubitz, they determined 
to move directly upon that point from Saxony, and at the same 
time to push a strong force through the mountains of Silesia, press 
back the right of Benedek’s army, seize the roads, bring the 
Silesian corps into line with the corps from Saxony, and throw the 
united force upon the nexus of Benedek’s line of communication, 
or upon him, if he gave them the opportunity. ‘To execute this 
plan they had eight corps d’armee, including the Guards, and they 
formed these into two armies of nearly equal strength. ‘The first, 
or Army of the Elbe, was composed of the 2nd, 4th, 7th, 
and 8th Corps, and commanded by Prince Charles. The 
second, or Army of Silesia, was composed of the Ist, 5th, 
and 6th Corps, and the corps of Guards, commanded by the 
Crown Prince. This was slightly the stronger army, and it 
was made stronger probably because it had to force the passes 
out of Landshut and Glatz under the nose of Benedek, and almost 
within sight of the fortress of Josephstadt, constructed on a site 
‘chosen expressly to support an army whose business it was to pre- 
vent an invasion from thatside. Thus it will beseen the Prussian 
force was divided. Prince Charles was quite separated from the 
Crown Prince, and even the corps of the latter were, at the outset, 
not in direct communication. The latter had first to unite, and 
then to effect a junction with the Army of the Elbe. General 
Benedek, meanwhile, appears to have had all his corps behind, 
that is, on the left bank of the Elbe, except the 1st Corps, part of 
the Saxons, and a cavalry division. These were on the roads 
leading from Eastern Saxony to the valley of the Elbe and Iser. 
Seven corps, the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, remained 
in the central position. 

Now, at the first glance, and judging from precedents, it would 
seem certain that Benedek could prevent the junction of the 
Prussian armies and parts of armies, and beat them in detail, and 
he would probably have done so, had he not been opposed by an 
enemy armed with a breech-loader, which, at the lowest compu- 
tation, doubled the hostile forces. 

And so it fell out that when Prince Charles, decending from 
Saxony on a broad front by several roads, all uniting in the valley 
of the Iser at Turnau and Miinchengratz, was met first by cavalry 
and guns, and then by all arms, he was able to crush with ease, and 
almost without halting, the brigade opposed to him. The Austrians 
found that good positions and stout hearts were of no avail to 
arrest an enemy who fired five shots to their one, and who, if 
they essayed to charge, swept them down long before they could | 
cross bayonets. Consequently, in four days the Prince was 
master of the railway as far as Turnau and of the roads which 
led to Gitschin, the town where he hoped to effect a junc- 
tion with the Crown Prince. In the meantime, when the 
telegraph informed the Crown Prince that his cousin had 
reached the Iser, the former put his corps in motion. Bene- 
dek was ready to meet them. On the 27th two corps pushed 
through the passes, the 1st on Trautenau, the 5th upon Nachod. 
General von Gablenz on the 27th did, as reported, drive the 1st 
out of Trautenau, but on the 28th the Guards made good the pas- 
sage of the defiles, and outflanking Gablenz by Eypel, forced him 
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back upon Kéniginhof and his communications with Josephstadt. 
At the same time the 5th Prussian Corps, emerging by Nachod and | 


Braunau, made head against the Austrian 6th, and on the 28th, 
aided by the Prussian 6th, swept two Austrian corps off the 
road at Skalitz, whence there was lateral communication with 
Trautenau. All these defeats of the Austrians were mainly 
inflicted by the breech-loader, which knocked to pieces alike 
infantry, horsemen, and gunners; and their effect was to 
secure the junction of the two columns of the army of the 
Crown Prince, whose left wing now began to file westward and 
join the right, for a direct march towards Gitschin, or any 
nearer point of communication with Prince Charles. The next 
day, the 29th, that junction was facilitated by the expulsion of 
the Ist Austrian Corps and the Saxons from Gitschin, after a 
hard fight, triumphantly won by the breech-loader, and good 
tactics ; and thus the sole obstacle to the union of the indepen- 
dent armies being removed, Prince Charles halted to rest, and 
Benedek, foiled at all points, gathered up the fragments of his 
army behiud the Elbe for a final blow. 

Planted between Josephstadt and Kéniggratz, Benedek watched 
the movements of his foes. He had seen and felt the effects of 
the rapid firing of the Prussian infantry, against which his cavalry, 
his guns, his infantry had struggled in vain. But he seems to 
have thought that there was just a chance, if he crossed 
the Elbe, that he might dash against Prince Charles be- 
fore he could be joined by the Crown Prince, and ruin 
the Prussian plan by routing each army in detail. Even if we 
could be brought to suppose that the whole Austrian army, or 
what remained of it on the 2nd of July, were a match for the 
Army of the Elbe, with its terrible musket, the event shows that 
Benedek was just a day too late. The King of Prussia had 
reached the camp, and had taken command of both armies— 
nominal command of course. Prince Charles had come up to the 
Bistritz by the road from Gitschin to Kéniggratz, and had halted 
near Sadowa. The Crown Prince was working his way through 
the rough country to the north, moving probably by Schurz upon 
Horzitz. Suddenly, on the morning of the 3rd of July, Prince 
Charles found himself opposed alone to the whole of Benedek’s 
army. Had the weapons been equal, the Prince might have been de- 
feated, for he must have been considerably outnumbered. But here, 
again, the breech-loader enabled the Prussian Elbearmytohold on to 
the position until the afternoon, by which time the Crown Prince, 
having marched all the morning, struck full on the Austrian right 
wing. This attack was nearly as fatal to Benedek as that of 
Blucher was to Napoleon, or that of Jackson to M’Clellan. The 
torrent of men pouring down from the north bore down every- 
thing before it. Yet for some hours still the Austrians fought 
to cover their retreat, if possible. But their extraordinary valour 
availed for naught, except to show a scene of courage and forti- 
tude equal to anything in military history. Exhausted and over- 
borne, many thousands were cut off and laid down their arms, 
and the rest fled towards the Elbe, leaving behind their wounded 
and the greater part of their artillery. So crushing was the de- 
feat, that it opened an easy road directly upon those great lines of 
communication with Prague on one side, and Olmutz, Briinn, and 
Vienna on the other, which we have described. Moreover, 
Prussian troops had descended from Glatz, and seized Bohm 
Triibau, thus cutting Benedek from all railway communication 
with Vienna. Hence he had to retreat from the field of battle by 
Pardubitz, off the lines of railway altogether, and thus it comes that 
his head-quarters are at Hohenmauth. The Austrian cause in 
Bohemia was lost beyond hope of redemption, and once refreshed 
after their great labours, the Prussians might have marched to the 
Danube without the slightest chance of their being hindered by 
the way. The Emperor then, to save his empire, owned himself 
beaten, and the war,’at least in its present phase, was at an end. 

We have ascribed this victorious issue to the breech-loader, and 
we think with reason. For the faulty plan of campaign devised 
by the Prussian staff made it almost certain that an united army, 
equal in number to both the Prussian armies combined, would, 
had each been similarly armed, have been able to hold in check 
one-half while it crushed the other in a pitched battle. Three 
Austrian corps, supported by Josephstadt, and led by men 
like Gablenz and Ramming, would have been able, if not 
to defeat, yet so to hamper the movements of the four corps 
of the army of Silesia as to pen them aguinst the moun- 
tains, while Benedek with five corps made a rapid march 
towards the Iser, and overwhelmed Prince Charles. Moreover, 
with equal arms, the 1st Austrian Army Corps and the Saxons 
would have delayed the march of Prince Charles, forced him to 
halt and show his strength, and thus have given Benedek time to 
fall upon him. And that is evidently what he intended to do. 
But as it turned out, the four Prussian corps of the army of 
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Silesia were made twice or even thrice as strong as the troops op- 
posed to them, by having an arm which enabled them to fire four 
or five times as fast as the Austrians. Consequently, it was the 
Austrian army, and not the Prussian army, which suffered in 
detail. The breech-loader more than made up for faulty strategy, 
and took away from Benedek all the advantages he hoped to have 
secured from his central position. Had Wurmser or Alvinzi com- 
manded troops armed like the Prussians, he might, with the cer- 
tainty of success, have directed his columns by separate lines upon 
Napoleon, and all the genius of the latter would not have availed 
to save him. Benedek is not a Napoleon, but we do not see how 
he could have acted otherwise than he did. ‘The bravery of the 
Austrians is beyond praise, and the noble way in which they stood 
to be shattered shows that it was the weapon, and not the superior 
soldiership of the Prussians, that gave them the victory. And 
thus the simple contrivance of some obscure mechanician, in the 
hands of a strong man who has had the moral courage to use the 
novel engine, has enabled him to alter the map of Germany, and 
achieve in a few days successes greater than those which it took 
that Frederick whose statue has just been crowned with laurels at 
Berlin years to accomplish. 





MR. LOWE. 
M* LOWE is the great reputation of the Session in the House 
pt of Commons. No stranger now goes there without first 
looking for the white gleam, or rather flash, of his striking head, 
or listening anxiously for the cold sardonic ring of his lucid voice, 
which vibrates like a glass bell through the House, penetrating it 
with a shiver of half-mocking intelligence. ‘There has always been 
a glamour of mischief about his manner, a certain air of luxury in 
his mode of administering intellectual ‘‘ punishment ” to weaker 
opponents, and an isolation in his position,—that of a man of 
brilliant capacities who had disembarrassed himself of most of the 
ordinary political traditions, and laughed privately at them all,— 
which, taken together, have up to the present Session robbed him 
of the opportunity for a first-rate success. Indeed no one can gain 
a great political success in England by virtue of mere individual 
power, without also representing, by accident, if not from any 
deeper cause, a wide-spread and deeply ingrained feeling. Only 
this Session, since the Reform Bill became a serious question, 
have the sheen and shimmer of mischievous intellectual scorn with 
which Mr. Lowe knows so well how to invest equally a traditional 
Tory sentiment and a sanguine popular enthusiasm, been concen- 
trated by a great party exigency into a scathing and destructive 
lightning in the well directed forked flashes of which the Tories 
have rejoiced, though keen-eyed spectators have seen that even 
these proceeded more from a negative tone of mind, an electric 
repulsion for the temper they struck at, than from any living 
flame of faith in the cause they defended. Mr. Lowe, in the 
jarring sarcasm with which he ever brings his audience back to 
the test of immediate utilities and ‘‘ payment by results,” in the 
warmth of his eulogies on the triumphs of our material civiliza- 
tion, on the clear and visible advantage of accumulated capital, 
enlarged manufactures, and unfettered trade, and most of all, in 
the clear, carefully disciplined, theoretic intellect with which he 
scoffs at intellectual theory, ridicules intuitive beliefs, and a priori 
principles of justice, and appeals to the more tangible and coarser 
fruits of experience, sometimes seems a sort of Parliamentary 
Mephistopheles, tempting his raw pupils with the Mephistophelian 
assurance that, after all, intellect is naught, except so far as it 
leads to enjoyments of sense, or, as Mephistopheles in Faust’s pro- 
fessorial gown says to the poor scholar, : 
‘¢ Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” 
‘‘ Theory, dear friend, is poor and grey, you see, 
And green the foliage of life’s golden tree.” 

Mr. Lowe’s ability is no new discovery to the House. The new 
point is, as we said, the accident (in some sense) that has enabled 
him to use that ability in defence of a great, and united, and com- 
pact constitutional party in the side of which he had previ- 
ously been a festering thorn, and this without even the least 
infidelity to his own sceptical and materialistic principle. The 
Revised Education Code was his great battle-ground with the very 
party of which he is now the trusted independent adviser, and yet 
the Revised Education Code proceeded on the very principle which 
he is now striving to apply in resisting Reform. The certificated 
schoolmasters, the country clergy, and as much as any the Con- 
servative squires who drove him from office, assailed him, when he 
first announced the educational principle of ‘‘ payment by results,” 
as a cruel, destructively utilitarian Radical, who never hesitated to 





strike at either privileges or rights in the interest of what he called 
‘‘common sense,” and who was willing to trample out all the tender, 
delicate growths of that refined culture which tells on education 
indirectly, socially, and almost invisibly, and which cannot be 
gauged by the size of schools or the success of pupils. And 
they were right in their conception of him, though wrong in 
withstanding him on that particular measure. But the time 
came when Mr. Lowe, without deviating a hairsbreadth from the 
principle on which he fought the education reform,—the pure 
utilitarian principle of ‘‘ payment by results,”—has enlisted from 
the very ranks which then fought most furiously against him an 
enthusiastic following, by making the very same principle tell, or 
seem to tell, in favour of Conservatism, in favour of the repre- 
sentative system as it is, and against allchange. Nor has the con- 
sistency been only apparent. On all great questions alike Mr. 
Lowe has been and is guided by the same idea, by calculations of 
tangible and material prosperity as the test of political truth, and 
has shown himself anxious to keep all the power he can in the 
hands of the most calculating classes,—the classes most alive and 
susceptible to visible and tangible, most indifferent and obtuse to 
spiritual and ideal, consequences. Of course there are, there always. 
must be, plenty of like-minded men in the House, but what has 
made Mr. Lowe remarkable is the swift intellectual insight, the 
varied attainments, the sarcastic wit, the theoretic understanding, 
the imaginative vivacity, which he has placed at the service of 
the principle which he adopts, and which those who possess 
them almost always use rather to depreciate than to magnify 
materialistic and utilitarian progress. It is the curious flashes 
of high intellectual power on behalf of so common-place, and 
even so vulgar a principle, the exquisite temper of the blade 
which springs from so coarse a handle, the highly disciplined 
intellect which makes light of high intellectual discipline, that 
give the unique character to Mr. Lowe's position. For it is not 
in Mr. Lowe a misanthropic cynicism striking a blowin dis- 
gust at its own heart, which induces him to praise wealth, and 
property, and all that is tangible in civilization, while he makes: 
sport of tradition, and sentiment, and popular enthusiasm, and all 
that is ideal in politics. As far as we can see, his conviction is 
genuine, and is not due to the mere restlessness of intellectual 
disappointment with higher things. He has spoken with as much 
power against the aspirations of Irish tenant farmers, in favour: 
of the landlords and the influence of landed property in Ireland, 
as he has in England against the working class and in favour of 
the middle class. And why? Because he regards the landlords of 
Ireland as a more shrewd, calculating, prosperous class, possessed of 
a far keener sense of the material value of property than Irish 
tenant farmers. What is the true secret of his evidently keen 
aversion to the working class in England? That he regards 
them as likely to be influenced by sentiments, ideas, enthusi- 
asms, God knows what, anything but obvious utilitarian calcula- 
tion. ‘Jt is not the educated and reflective,” he said, in the 
most remarkable passage of his recent speeches, ‘‘ who are influ- 
enced by ideas, but the half-educated and the unreflective; and if 
you show to the ignorant, and poor, and half educated, wrong, 
injustice, and wickedness anywhere, their generous instincts rise 
within them, and nothing is easier than to get up a cry for the 
redress of these grievances. We feel the injustice, too; but we 
look not merely at the injustice itself, we look before and after at 
the collateral circumstances, at what must happen to trade, revenue, 
and our own position in the world, and we look also to what must 
happen to the very poor persons themselves before we commit our- 
selves to a decided course. Persons, also, who have something to 
lose are less anxious to lose it than those who have little at stake 
often, even though these last may by the loss be reduced to abso- 
lute poverty.” In other words, Mr. Lowe is in favour of the class. 
which calculates most, and calculates by preference its material 
interests,—or, as he elsewhere calls it, the middle class, which 
stands between the very highest in whom riches, pride, and high 
blood often subdue the sensitiveness for material consequences, and 
the poorest, in whom the sense of the value of property is but half 
developed, and unable to fight with advantage against popular 
sentiments and ideal enthusiasms. Mr. Lowe showed the same 
strong bias in a still more remarkable form in his curious eulogy 
about two months ago on the Civil Engineers, and his high com- 
parative estimate of the applied sciences and practical arts which 
engineers are obliged to master, as compared with the classical and 
logical or purely scientific and intellectual culture of the Univer- 
sities. Of the study of ancient languages he spoke contemptuously 
as ‘‘a minute analysis of the forms of expression and the modes 
of thought which were used by people many thousand years ago, 
and concerning which there was much controversy, and no cer- 
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tainty could be arrived at,”—while ‘‘ the studies of civil engineers 
were not only as wide as the domain of nature, but their area was 
continually increasing with a rapidity no one could gauge. The 
civil engineers were the heirs of all the ages, and the field of their 
investigation was boundless.” ‘“ He hoped if ever the day arrived 


when the Universities, rising to the true level which they should 
the science of 


occupy, became really national establishments, 
engineering would be admitted to at least a perfect equality with 
every other branch of knowledge.” The tubular bridges, electric 
telegraphs, express trains, monster steamships deserve, Mr. Lowe 
tells us, to rank as the high-tide marks of human progress ; the 
sciences which enable us to make them, to be thought of as the 
noblest departments of human culture ; and the political constitu- 
tion which most actively promotes them—the political constitution 
which gives the greatest impulse to physical prosperity and enter- 
prise,—to be cherished as the highest achievement of human 
sagacity in the department of political wisdom. 

No one, however, who thinks of Mr. Lowe’s principles as having 
their roots in a rather low utilitarian system of politics, can fail to 
be struck by the striking contrast between his political creed and 
that of Mr. J. S. Mill, the great champion of the utilitarian system 
of ethieson which Mr. Lowe builds, the most deadly antagonist of 
those principles of intuitive morality and natural justice against 
which Mr. Lowe inveighs, the most eminent exponent of that 
science of political economy by which Mr. Lowe loves to test the 
worth of political classes. Both have great powers of sarcasm, 
yet Mr. Lowe's sarcasm is the inversion, as it were, of Mr. Mill's 
sarcasm. ‘Che one mocks at failure, the other at that which falsely 
calls itself success. Mr. Lowe scoffs like a man of the world at the 
poorer classes, under various forms, now asking if the principles 
of the Reform party would not warrant & Beast parliament 
Reineke Fuchs, now, again, reminding 
be kept better aware of their 
own power than “ Curran’s fleas, who, if they had been 
unanimous, would have pushed him out of the bed.” Mr. 
Mill, on the other hand, strikes upwards in the social scale with 
his sarcasms, explaining gravely, for instance, that he never 
said “that almost all Conservatives were stupid, but only that 
almost all stupid people were Conservatives,” and that this, so far 
from being a reflection upon them, is a great tribute to the 
enormous power of the party ;—or remarking on another occasion, 


such as we hear of in 
them that the poor would 


’ 

that though the working classes made up 26 per cent. of the borough 
registers and ‘ had all this power of shaking our institutions, they 
so obstinately persisted in not doing it, that honourable gentlemen 
are quite alarmed, and recoil in terror from the abyss into which 
they have not fallen.” ‘There is the same contrast in the tone of 
the two men on their favourite common science, political economy. 
Mr. Lowe never misses an opportunity of making it enforce the 
principle of the ‘devil take the hindmost;’ Mr. Mill never misses an 
opportunity of making it enforce the principle that competition 
is not, though it may be necessary to, progress; and that the highest 
state of society is very probably the stationary state, in which so 
much is gained for true moral leisure and generous humanities 
that wealth ceases to accumulate and different sections of society 
to “higgle ” for its division. The true difference between 
the two men as thinkers is that Mr. Lowe, plunging deeply into 
the selfish struggles of the world, and clambering with hardy 
arm and physical strength, as it were, above it, has come out 
with a shrewd contempt for what he has seen, and falls back on 
the physical strengths of the universe, including of course physical 
science as the most potent part of physical strength, as laying 
the foundation of all things,—while Mr. Mill, who has lived the 
life of a student, and risen to the surface of political life by virtue 
of the generous admiration with which many of his thoughts have 
filled the minds even of those who do not concur in his philosophy, 
has kept his faith in humanity fresh, in spite of a theory which traces 
back its best elements to rather poor and pale beginnings. Thas 
Mr. Lowe's sarcasm is produced by the friction of a highly dis- 
ciplined intellect drawn swiftly and closely over the superficial 
facts of life, and bringing out that half musical, half shrill and 
discordant sort of sound, thrilling to the very blood, which you 
draw with a wet finger from the edge of a finger glass,—Mr. 
Mill’s by the warm friction of a delicate, sensitive, moral tempera- 
ment, with the same surface, producing & multitude of bright 
electric sparks and no dissonances,—his fine intellect serving after 
all more to account for, or at most modify, his creed and prepos- 
sessions, or rather faith, than to determine them. 

Mr. Loweis really far the more dangerous man of the two, even to 
Conservatives, though the quiet country rector did decide with so 
inuch surprise, on reading one of his late speeches, that “* Property, 
then, has nothing to fear from him,” while many scores of pages could 








be quoted from Mr. Mill's works showing that “ property ” has some=- 
thing to fear from Mr. Mill. For though on the whole Mr. Lowe's 
respect for physical power, success, and prosperity has thrown his 
influence into the scale of wealth as against poverty, yet the very 
same feeling induces him to make light of all idealities, senti- 
ments, and obligations, and so to dissolve the very moral cement of 
society, while Mr. Mill, who loosens stones in the structure here 
and there, and now and then removes mortar which is sound and 
binding enough, yet uses his whole influence to rebuild and re- 
cement the structure he attacks, and so greatly deepens the general 
sense of disinterested social duties. ‘Thus Mr. Lowe defends the cita- 
del of the Constitution with an engine the mere vibration of which 
threatens its foundations more dangerously than ten of Mr. Mill's 
assaulting parties, which would at most only effect breaches in the 
walls, and afterwards multiply greatly the number of those anxious 
to repair and to defend them. 











TRAITS OF COUNT BISMARK. 

I’ is becoming very important to Europe to understand what 

manner of man Count Bismark is. He has not been five 
years before the world, and he has already changed the face of 
Central Europe, and is at this moment the only trusted adviser 
and guide of a family which directs an army with which no other 
army now existing is at present competent to contend. He is 
beyond all question the foremost man in European polities, and as 
his career can scarcely be considered more than begun, politicians 
may well spend some thought in endeavouring to ascertain what 
his views and his capacities really are. ‘The popular English 
impression of last year, that he is a mere squire, with great courage, 
strong antipathy to freedom, and utter unscrupulousness, is 
obviously only partially correct, and it is a misfortune that we 
have no account of him written by a friend. The literary class of 
Germany hates him so justly and so deeply, that it is hard for an 
outsider to distinguish the facts of his life from the colouring 
with which they overlay them. The sketch of his life in the 
Fortnightly Review by Dr. Max Schlesinger, author of Saun- 
terings in and about London, by far the best book about Eng- 
land ever written by a foreigner, is tainted by a latent dislike, 
which is very possibly quite justified, but which ig fatal to 
sound judicial analysis of character. He inclu des in his nar- 
rative, however, a secret report upon the Count’s policy, which 
was transmitted to Munich in 1862, as a warning 
to the Bavarian Court. In this remarkable paper two quali- 
ties belonging to Count Bismark are revealed with a want 
of intention which adds greatly to the value of the sketch. He 
must be one of the most self-confident aud one of the most per- 
sistent of men. He was in Paris in 1859, a mere visitor, without 
any instructions from his Court, his appointment being at 
St. Petersburg, and with no relation to its Ambassador, yet 
he took upon himself to represent its views, and calmly pro- 
posed to Count Waleswki to give Prussia the supremacy 
of Germany, a8 the condition of an alliance which would 
relieve France from her isolation. ‘That is as if Mr. Layard were 
off his own bat to offer M. Drouyn de Lhuys the hearty alliance 
of England, provided France would agree to an English conquest 
of Spain.  Ilis Government repudiated him, but the cool diplo- 
matist betook himself to Berlin to the King, then only Regent, 
and propounded his ideas, which were identical with those which 
he is now carrying into such rapid effect. Prussia was to come 
to an understanding with Russia and France in regard to the 
establishment of a German Federal State, of which the King of 
Prussia was to be the head. After obtaining the consent of the 
two powers, a German parliament was to be convoked at Frank- 
fort. ‘This would be hailed with joy by the German demo- 
crats, who would carry along with them the opposing Govern- 
ments, Prussia at the same time supporting her demands by mili- 
and if the German Federal State, with 
its parliament, were then established, the Prussian Con- 
stitution, together with that of the other States, would be 
at once abolished, the Frankfort Parliament would be dis- 
persed, and an absolutist régime energetically entered upon.” 
The King snubbed him sharply, and even addressed to some 
German monarchs new assurances of his friendship, whereupon 
Bismark calmly followed him to Baden, and pressed the same on 
‘This time he received a stinging personal rebuke, and 
where he was Minister, only to re- 
appear in Berlin as first Minister of the Crown, with all 
his ideas unchanged or strengthened by a second visit to Paris, 
this time as the accredited representative of the Prussian Court. 
Persistence of this kind on the part of a man who had no standing 
in his country—he was @ poor squire of ancient Slavonic birth, but 
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little property—very little esteem with the official world, and no 
Court favour, shows the Count to be in some measure at all events 
an ideologue, and one who honestly believes that he, and he only, 
can rule the situation. Such tenacity is inconsistent with the cha- 
racter for recklessness which Dr. Schlesinger, in common with the rest 
of the world, attributes to him, or rather the ‘‘ recklessness” is merely 
the outside manifestation of the inner fixity of will. Nothing 
seems dangerous to a man absolutely convinced that his judgment 
is correct, he has only to apply his principles and all will go well. 
What, then, is his principle, or idea? It can hardly be the divine 
right of aristocracy, though he may have that prejudice of birth 
from which perhaps only the low-born are ever absolutely free,— 
for in that case he would not sympathize so strongly with 
Napoleon, whose régime is absolutely fatal to the privileges of 
caste. Dr. Schlesinger says positively that it is not belief in 
divine right, which the Count in private habitually ridicules, and 
which indeed would be opposed to his instinctive realism, his 
confidence in force, and his aristocratic tendencies. Genuine 
aristocrats, even in England, never believe in Courts, and see 
Kings too clearly to feel inclined to worship them on their knees. 
‘The idea would seem to be rather Absolutism itself, a belief, much 
wider spread among Continental statesmen than Englishmen are 
apt to believe, that men require to be governed from above, that 
self-government ends in confusion, and that a crowd will always 
go wrong. That impression, very strong with all men in whom 
great clearness of vision is combined with great impatience of 
processes, often produces a sort of contempt for discussion which 
may easily be confused, as Dr. Schlesinger apparently confuses it, 
with scorn for mankind, a feeling which Metternich undoubtedly 
entertained. He was accustomed to say that if of two printsellers 
one put in his window Raphael's ‘‘Madonna” and the other a 
dirty French print, the crowd would flock to the second, and to draw 
thence the deduction that some one must have the power to whip 
the crowd into the right path. Herr von Bismarck is more lenient in 
his judgment than that, but he undoubtedly has a rooted conviction 
that, to employ the English phrase, Government must be “ strong,” 
must be able to drive as well as lead. That is not of itself proof 
that he may not be aware of the immense strength of Parlia- 
mentary Government, and indeed he has repeatedly admitted 
that sooner or later a Liberal Ministry must take the reins. But 
when this belief in strong government is accompanied, as in 
Count Bismark, by great impatience of discussion, and an in- 
tense wish to accomplish foreign ends requiring at once secrecy and 
speed, then it becomes more than probable that he will contract an 
involuntary dislike of constitutional processes, which will make 
him act as a simple absolutist. In action therefore, though not in 
idea, the Prussian Premier will, we imagine, be found to be an 
absolutist of the new Continental type, not devoted to the King, 
and not careful to confine careers to one caste, but determined to 
govern, and not lead, and ready with that object to use the King, 
the Junkers, the army, or the people itself, as may be most con- 
venient. Of course in such a man there can be no sentiment 
which would induce him to spare the Princelings of Germany. 
On the contrary, he would entertain, as he is known to do, a strong 
contempt for families whose social assumptions, annoying even to 
middle-class men, are absolutely intolerable to an aristocracy and 
who can at best only venture to play at strong government. 
Count Bismark is believed in Germany to be an ignorant 
man, who at the University drank harder than he studied, 
who has read little, and who has been repeatedly excused offli- 
cial examinations. It must be remembered, however, that able 
rulers are seldom scholars, and that Count Bismark, though 
not fit to be a professor, has lived in many Courts, and has 
inspired men like the late Czar Nicholas, the Emperor Napoleon, 
and Prince Gortschakoff with a half involuntary respect. His 
want of book knowledge, however, has probably co-operated 
with his long residence in foreign Courts to produce the most 
striking feature in his character. He is less of a German than al- 
most any German statesman of his time, belongs rather to a class of 
Italians very little known among Englishmen, but which must have 
been exceedingly common among the Roman patricians. They com- 
bine strong will, great perseverance, and the highest astuteness with 
a kind of jovial recklessness which is supposed by graver men to 
be assumed, but which is really inherent in their characters. Count 
Bismark will laugh and chat and enjoy himself with effusion in 
the midst of the gravest affairs, chatter loosely of plans which 
make his greatest admirers start, and jest at his own views and 
ways and objects like a big boy. The German bookishness and 
tendency to consider forms important, strike him as farcical, so 
farcical that he never can perceive the real merit hidden by all 
that ponderousness, never get himself into complete relation with 





the higher mind of Germany, never avoid acts which, while they 
accomplish nothing, savagely irritate the cultivated class. This 
inability is a source of weakness to him, all the greater because it 
is not shared by the Royal family, which is singularly German, 
given at once to drill, mysticism, and art. Its root is probably a 
form of realism which is often found on the Continent, and is said to 
bea marked peculiarity of the Russians, which if indulgedalwaysends 
in atotal want of reverence for everything exceptforce. An able man 
with a mind thus constituted usually perceives almost by intuition 
any physical weakness in his adversary, and this is Count Bismark’s 
forte. Ancient Courts, venerable institutions, stately forms, vast 
arrays of apparent force, all these things are powerless to move 
him, for he reckons that all are worth just so many bayonets, so 
much revenue, so much physical force of some kind. Treaties are 
parchments, laws formulas, opinion breath, hostile resolutions things 
to be treated as very empty but punishable insults. What is prestige 
when one has the needle gun, or opinion while the police obey, or 
Parliament while the Treasury is full? Force is the Ithuriel spear ; 
whatever can resist that is respectable, whatever can not contemp- 
tible. Carlyle believing in his own doctrines, with the sigh gone 
out of him and selfishness in his blood, that is, as we judge, the 
nearest approximation to Count von Bismark. 








SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AND HIS PRIVATE 
FRIENDS. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I am not seeking a quarrel if I ask leave.to argue a little 
with you on the subject of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private 
Friends.” You say that you most seriously sympathize with my 
indignation against the ‘‘ personal theory” of the Sonnets. And 
yet you go with me no farther than we can see from the auto- 
biographic point of view! You follow me through certain sonnets 
wherein Shakespeare speaks in person to Southampton, and you 
halt when it comes to the dramatic interpretation. In spite of all 
my identifications of fact in the subject-matter, such as can only 
be found in the life of Southampton,—facts of character, of sex, 
of absences abroad, of social conditions and circumstances the 
most peculiar, in spite of your own indignation, against the per- 
sonal theory, you cast discredit on my dramatic interpretation, 
having nothing whatever to put into the place of it. 

The facts in favour of my rendering of the Southampton sonnets 
are these. In the first instance, Shakespeare was, of all poets, the 
least autobiographic, the most dramatic. Next, when he has 
addressed a number of sonnets to his friend Southampton, he, in 
allusion to the monotony of his method, says (Sonnet 38) that he 
cannot be wanting in freshness of matter and novelty of subject 
whilst the Earl lives to pour into his verse his “* own sweet argu- 
ment.” Then the friend is to give ‘* Invention light.” And 
this new argument is so excellent that it is too good to be 
committed to common paper, but, in some choice shape, is 
to stand against the Larl’s sight. Jf the Earl supplies his 
own argument and suggests the form it is to assume, the re- 
sulting sonnets cannot be personal to the poet, and their sub- 
ject-matter must relate to Southampton. ‘Then, in the dedica- 
tion to Lucrece, the poet tells his patron that what he has 
done and what he has yet to do is the Earl’s, for he is a part 
in all that Shakespeare has devoted to him. Now there is nothing 
but the Sonnets to which this promise of future work can be made 
toapply. And if Shakespeare was then speaking of the Sonnets as 
devoted to Southampton, he could not have meant mere fugitive 
sonnets, or sonnets in any way devoted to himself, but such as were 
devoted to Southampton’s affairs, the subject-matter of which had 
been agreed on, and was known at the time to them both. Only 
in sonnets written dramatically or vicariously can we possibly find 
the meeting-place of Sonnet 38 and the words of the dedication. 
Starting from this point—Shakespeare’s own statement of two 
facts that blend in one meaning—I proceed to identify the various 
“arguments” supplied by Southampton, his courtship and public 
career, possibly also by Elizabeth Vernon, for Shakespeare to shape 
into sonnets, and I find the Sonnets to be full of obvious facts that 
fit perfectly into my theory, and no other; facts quite as palpable 
as the identification of Marlowe or the release of Southamp- 
ton from the ‘Tower in 1603. By the door opened in Sonnet 
38 I enter the interior of the Sonnets, where alone the imagery on 
the windows can be understood, and I do literally identify fact 
after fact of the Southampton series, and prove them from the 
life of Southampton, who, you know, is the man that Sonnet 38 
says is to supply his own subject-matter and give light to the 
poet’s invention. Meanwhile, instead of following me inside the 
building and having a look round, by way of showing me wherein 
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my interpretation is wrong, you still remain on the outside, and, 
whilst rejecting the personal interpretation, limit your vision 
to the personal view. From such a stand-point it will be as im- 
possible to do justice to my book as it will be to read the Sonnets 
themselves. I am quite satisfied that what I find in the Sonnets 
is there, for mine is not a subjective theory, so intangible as not 
to be grasped, it is based on plain objective facts, with which the 
Sonnets abound, such facts as Southampton’s travels abroad, his 
quarrels at Court, and his marriage. In Sonnets 123-4-5 the Earl 
as surely speaks to his wife from the Tower as he is greeted in 
Sonnet 107 upon his release. All through the Southampton series 
my reading is illustrated and enforced in a double manner, because 
the personal and impersonal sonnets deal with the same sets of facts. 
But the subject needs a much closer and longer looking at than it 
has yet had. It took me three years to make it out, and I feel 
sure it would take any one at least six months to carefully verify 
and test the whole of the data supplied by me before they could 
form an opinion worthy of respect. ‘This is especially so with the 
inner facts of the Sonnets, mine being a case in which the truth 
must be partly traced by its shadow, or notatall. This of necessity 
demands great familiarity with all the accessible facts, an eye with 
some speculation in it, something of dramatic divination, and a 
mind ex rapport with that of Shakespeare. You can hardly 
imagine how puerile and vain are the objections raised by those 
critics who have given the world the benefit of their very first 
study of the subject, having come from the Shakespeare mystery 
with a mind full of mist, to interpose betwixt my book and their 
readers, by troubling themselves with their own theory of proba- 
bilities instead of dealing with my evidence. 

For example, of what use is it to tell me that history keeps no 
record of William Herbert’s love for Lady Rich? Does history 
contain any record of Shakespeare’s keeping a mistress? You 
yourself call me a “ cruel apologist ” for Shakespeare, because I 
say that he wrote the latter sonnets for ‘“‘ Will” Herbert instead 
of for himself. I make no apology. ‘There are the sonnets to be 
accounted for, and either they were written for ‘* Will” Shakes- 
peare or “ Will” Herbert. ‘The poet cannot be defended against 
my view on the score of character. Nor do I defend his character 
against the writing of these sonnets, or most of them. But here is 
the difference. If he wrote them for ‘“ Will” Herbert, at that 
young nobleman’s solicitation, it is a question of private manners 
rather than of public morals; he would write them merely for a 
private purpose, with no thought of their ever being published. 
If he wrote them as a work of his own, he would be guilty of 
the passion, guilty of writing about it with great levity, and 
guilty of making public the proofs of it by parting with the Sonnets. 
The amount of blame in either case is not the question. Herbert, 
the players tell us, pursued our poet with so much favour and 
indulgence. And apart from my theory of the Sonnets, these words 
have had no localized meaning. ‘The indulgence, however, may 
have had another side to it. Shakespeare may have so far indulged 
the fast young peer as to write on his suggestion, as he had done for 
Southampton. Still it is unjust, untrue, to speak of Shakespeare 
as a ‘‘ pander” in the case. He nowhere panders to the passion, 
or writes for its glorification. He accepts the infatuation of a 
youth for a woman of loose character as his theme, but he does not 
abet the intrigue. He does not woo the woman. He treats 
her character with the utmost latitude. He describes her as old, 
and jokes on the score of her age. Asks her to “play the 
Mother's part.” Her reputation is rendered in the blackest hues, 
Sonnet 129 cannot be read as the work of a pander. Instead 
of pandering to the passion he fights all he can against it, 
and makes sport of it. On this subject you say you do ‘not 
believe that Shakespeare played the pimp to his own dishonour.” 
But you are afraid that he did conceive the ‘ dramatic situation.” 
Why, that at once grants the Dramatic theory, only you would 
leave it baseless, whereas I give it foundations. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that he wrote the latter sonnets neither on a 
reality of his own life nor on that of his friend’s. The Sonnets 
were written for the private friends, as Meres tells us. They 
were inscribed to the only man who had power to obtain 
them for Thorpe. And there is proof, I think, that the book was 
intended to limit the Sonnets to those which belonged to these 
private friends. In The Passionate Pilgrim (1599) there ap- 
peared some seven or eight sonnets undoubtedly written by 
Shakespeare; only two of these reappear in Thorpe’s collection. 
This sufficiently shows that Thorpe made up no book of Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets, in the general sense; it shuts up the Sonnets 
quite safe from any ‘‘rascally friend” of ‘Thorpe’s in the hands of 
‘*Mr. W. H.,” who of course only printed what belonged to the 





thought came too late for my book, but I hold it to be most 
conclusive. 

Permit me also to say here that I ought to have found in the 
last two sonnets my strongest evidence of Herbert’s having had a 
hand in writing the latter ones. I argued that Shakespeare could 
have had no part in making up the book for press, or he would not 
have included those two exercises on the same subject. But I now 
see why and how Herbert should print them, if he wrote one and 
Shakespeare the other, on the given theme of “ Cupid's brand ” and 
Lady Rich’s black eyes. ‘That they were written so, just as Keats, 
Hunt, and Shelley wrote their sonnet each on the “ Nile,” I am 
convinced. Nor would it be difficult to determine which of the 
two was Herbert’s. This is not the English of Shakespeare :— 

“The bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire—my Mistress’ eyes.”—(153.) 

The only place in which, with my own evidence, you prick my 
theory—the only puncture yet made—is where you point out 
that Sonnet 130 speaks of black hairs. I can here only refer to 
my explanation that the sonnet is altogether ironical, and repeat 
that the lady’s hair was no more black than her breasts were 
dun.” It is not even black hair spoken of; it is ‘* black wires.” 
Another sonnet says, ‘In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds.” 
Neither is meant to be a literal statement. ‘The ‘‘ mourning eyes,” 
the ‘‘ blackness above all beauty,” the descriptions adopted from 
Sidney, still remain to prove that the lady was Penelope Rich. 
In addition to these, there is the fact of her age, in opposition to 
the speaker's youth, which was so curiously suppressed in the second 
version of Sonnet 138. And to my apprehension, the innuendo, 
which was the final cause of all the play on names in Sonnets 135- 
136, is that the lady is ‘Rich in Will,” and the speaker is 
desirous of being “‘ Will” in (the love of) her. The ‘ Rich in 
Will” and its antithesis are difficult to state decently. It has to 
stand on a lame leg after all. Please to read the two sonnets as 
printed in my book and perpend. 

Lastly, you complain of the length of my work. Is that exactly 
fair? It is set in large type, and in addition to my new theory 
the book includes the whole of the Sunnets, together with bio- 
graphies of Southampton, Lady Rich, and Shakespeare, and various 
other illustrative matters. Each of these contains many novel and 
curious things, collected with great pains and set with care. I 
cannot accept your statement that my book is three times too long 
as an adequate account of it.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GERALD MASSEY. 


A DEFENCE OF THE RITUALISIS. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THe ‘ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Will you pardon me for thinking that your article on the 
Ritualists in last Saturday's Spectator was hardly a good example 
of the candour and tolerance which usually so honourably dis- 
tinguish your paper. You say, first, that no rational person can 
care about such petty matters, except as symbols of doctrine. But 
your exception is the rule; they are symbols of doctrine, and are 
generally understood to be such. It is notorious that a body in 
our Church holds doctrine on the subject of the Sacrament not 
distinguishable from that of educated Romanists. Well, then, you 
say, ‘* Let such men go to Rome.” But, Sir, this question, the right 
to remain in the English Church while holding on certain points 
doctrine approaching that of Rome, was the very issue raised by 
the famous ‘Tract 90, and now as far from decision as ever, or 
rather virtually decided in favour of the Romanizers. Why 
should they not remain where they are ? The Church of England, 
purposely, as most believe, has worded her Communion Office so as 
to leave the widest possible margin for differences of belief, and [ 
do not see why a Transubstantiationist should not be able to use 
heartily and sincerely every word in the Liturgy, which you lately 
declared the true test of Church membership. (I do not see how 
a follower of Dr. Colenso can use every word in the Bap- 
tismal Service as heartily, but that is not to the present 
point.) It is true that there is an article against Transubstantia- 
tion, but it is often contended, and never disproved, that it was 
directed not against the Romish definition of dogma, but against 
the gross popular conceptions of the Sacrament then current 
in England, very different things. But Ritualists wish to show 
that their doctrine is not tolerated but sanctioned by our 
Church ; and as her formuleries prove nothing, all the ancient 
practices symbolical of that doctrine are revived, and it is agreed 
that they are appointments of the Church. Surely it is not quite 
a trifle whether men may or may not teach daily in figure and 
symbol (not without comment and explanation too) a doctrine 


private friends, and did not gather in any fugitive sonnets. This! which you think cannot honestly be he/d in our Church. Dean 
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Goodwin's expressions regarding the ‘‘ mind of the Church of 
England,” which amused you so much, will be taken both by 
Ritualists and their opponents as a distinct intimation that the 
doctrines implied by the practices of which he spoke are not sanc- 
tioned by the Church, though the holders are tolerated. I think, 
too, that you greatly underrate the amount of interest taken in the 
ritual question, which is far from inconsiderable, especially among 
the younger in the middle classes, to whom a gorgeous service offers 
a relief in a dull colourless, plodding, life by no means to be 
despised. Such publications as the Church Times and such socie- 
ties as the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, the members 
of which are pledged to promote in every way, by gifts, example, 
and influence, the splendour of the Communion Office, are proofs 
of this. Isay nothing of the quality of the minds thus interested, 
for a sneer on that subject could of course not proceed from a 
journal which maintains the right of working men’s opinions to a 
fair hearing, not because they are wise, but because they are. 
Let the Record cry as loud as it will “* Go to Rome!” no one looks 
for candour there. Many who, like myself, are far from agreeing 
with the Ritualists, would think it a great misfortune that they 
should be driven from the Church, both on the general ground 
that every tendency to sectarianism should be deprecated, 
and also because they have a special work before them. Nothing 
presses more than the reclaiming of the heathen masses in our 
great towns, and many of the Ritualists who are working 
zealously among these, find a powerful auxiliary in the gorgeous 
service which attracts the poor outcast’s dulled and blunted mind, 
though possibly it might annoy an intellectual man. I think a feel- 
ing of this underlay that remark in the report concerning the 
Ritualists’ good intentions which many people thought so irrelevant. 
Apologizing for the length into which I have been betrayed, I 
remain, Sir, yours, &c., C. 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I am as unwilling as unfitted to enter into anything 
resembling controversy with your gifted correspondent Miss Cobbe, 
yet reply seems called for by her earnest and forcible remarks on 
the ‘‘delusion” she believes so many of our countrywomen share 
with myself, in thinking it possible for women to fulfil some of 
the highest duties in life, and yet be, more or less, entirely un- 
versed in ‘‘ politics.” 

But surely it is possible? May not any ordinary experience 
be confidently called on to furnish examples in point? Nor does 
it by any means follow that these duties are done without regard 
to principles, which, greater than any sciences, are at the root of 
all. As the often quoted ‘‘ Bourgeois” spoke prose without know- 
ing it, so do numbers of clear-headed, right-minded women daily 
and hourly practise principles of political economy without know- 
ing more of the science than its name. When it is urged that this 
‘“‘ delusion” of ours prevents so many, ‘‘ with the best intentions in 
the world from effecting any real good by their self-sacrificing 
labours,” is not the mistake made of concluding that because a 
woman must have some sense who understands politics, therefore 
no woman who does not understand politics has any sense? This, 
as it appears to us, precisely touches the difference existing in this 
respect between average women and average men,—a difference 
that, whether or not arising from unlikeness of nature or of edu- 
cation, is certainly fostered by the necessarily different conditions 
of their lives. 

In these days it must be quite superfluous to deprecate adher- 
ence to certain old-fashioned doctrines which denounced every 
kind of recondite study, but especially politics, as not only un- 
necessary, but eminently undesirable for the feminine mind and 
character. In these days we have learned to feel cordial admi- 
ration and respect for so many richly endowed women, who prove 
how possible it is to combine high intellectual culture with the 
most womanly sweetness and dutifulness, that it must be a 
narrow and tenacious prejudice indeed which can find any ground 
for its lingering hold. Nevertheless, should it not be remembered 
that these exceptional women, as regards their intellectual aspira- 
tions and capacities, can be no real representatives of that ‘‘average” 
which has to be taken into account when whole classes are in ques- 
tion ?—I am, Sir, &c., AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 














MR. GRIFFITH AND THE DERBY REFORM MEETING. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.”] 
Gerard Street, Derby, July 3, 1866. 
Srr,—In the Spectator of last Saturday, June 30, there occurs the 
following sentence :—‘‘ Mr. Griffith appears to have called the 
aristocracy ‘ whores and murderers.’ ” 





Permit me to say that so atrocious a calumny never passed my 
lips ; the thought never existed in my mind. Itis true that I hold 
in no esteem nobility conferred by human patent or inherited by 
family descent. A title, however high-sounding, adds nothing, in 
my estimation, to the worth of a man. But to hold such an opinion 
of the class as is above expressed is too foully abhorrent to be for 
one moment entertained. Many of the aristocracy are men of the 
highest respectability, and as such are entitled to the esteem of 
every man of intelligence and virtue. 

As you have been somehow misled as to my sentiments, I have 
no doubt that you will do me the justice of inserting these lines in 
your next issue.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

W. Grirritu. 

* * [We insert this letter with great pleasure. Our quotation 
was from a Shefficld paper, we think the Shejfield Daily Inde- 
pendent, but our reference is lost.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LA TERRA DEI MORTTI. 


Wuo says that our ranks are riven ? 
Who boasts that our legions fled ? 
We accuse not whose blood was given, 
We lie where we stood—the dead. 
The eagle may scream above, 
The Croat may. pace around, 
By the right of a deathless love, 
We have conquered and hold the ground. 


We are part of a nameless van 
In the battle with might and wrong ; 
It has lasted—since time began, 
It has lasted—but time is long ; 
We sleep—but around is waking,— 
And though we shall never see, 
We feel it—the day is breaking,— 
We know it—this land is free. 


Yes! free—by the dead who lie 
Defeated, unblessed, unknown,-— 
By the living who rush to die,— 
By the dying who make no moan,— 
By the mother whose heart is sore 
OF grief for the fallen son, 
Yet blesses the people’s war, 
Yet weepingly bids—fight on. 


“* The dead ones,” ye called us, ye said 
The stranger might spoil or save ; 

We own it—we are the dead, 
We sleep in Custozza’s grave ; 

We own it—we fought and failed— 
The struggle, the hope were vain— 

But the field, where the German prevaile], 
Is part of our country again. 





BOOKS. 
——— 
THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF RELIGION.* 
WE do not know a single bishop in the English Episcopate who 
could have produced so bold, catholic, and thoroughly Apostolic 
an address as this of, we imagine, the only liberal bishop in the 
Scotch branch of our Church, the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
Those to whom we look with the sincerest admiration and respect 
on the bench of English Bishops,—the Bishop of St. David's and the 
Bishop of London,—are as wise and liberal, but scarcely as full of 
simple faith and that white light of Christian feeling of which St. 
John’s Gospel gives us the greatest and first example, and which 
has ever since formed a distinct school in the Church,—the 
school which has always had most fascination for those outside 
it. Our best bishops in England are chiefly either scholars 
or statesmen, in whom the spiritual is half subordinate to 
the intellectual or administrative faculty. Our worst are ecclesi- 
astics in whom the spiritual faculty is quite subordinate to propa- 
gandist dogmatism, and a passion for ‘ edification’ which is far 
the most dangerous of all the enemies of Truth. This address 
of the Bishop of Argyll’s strikes us as combining all the broad 
catholic intellect which the Bishop of St. David’s charges have so 
frequently displayed, and all the wise practical forbearance and 
calm steadfastness of the Bishop of London, with something of 
deeper and intenser spiritual conviction and even beauty of thought, 
than either has as yet given sign of. It is a misfortune that the 
Scotch Episcopalians are so few, and the influence therefore of the 








* An Address to the Younger Clergy and Laity on the Present State of Religion, being 
some Contributions towards a Defence of the Church of England. By the Bishop of 
Argyll. London: Longmans. 
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episcopalian leaders with their English brethren naturally so 
limited, that very few English Churchmen are likely to look up to 
an authority at once so sober and so full of the spirit of Christ. 

Dr. Ewing shows, first of all, in this address that he has fully 
discerned the falsehood of the notion that an Erastian Church is 
likely to be purer or holier than a so-called ‘ Free’ Church (free, 
from denying freedom to its members). Ie quotes the happy 
saying of Ventura, that “if the Church keeps not pace with the 
world, the world will go beyond and turn round and teach her,” 
and shows that as a matter of fact, on all questions of intellectual 
charity, sobriety, and justness of judgment, the State, in this point 
representing the world, does go before the Church, and turns round 
to teach her, and that as a matter of fact it has been a misfor- 
tune for the Church whenever the State has not had the firmness 
to bridle her feverish dogmatic moods :— 

“From the very magnitude of the interests at stake, the priesthood 

is apt to disregard all considerations other than the accomplishment of 
their special object. It is well for them when the coarser element is 
able and willing to moderate their aims in this behalf. It is clear that, 
in the highest example of all, the Roman Governor, had he acted up to 
what he felt to be his duty, should have controlled the violence of the 
priesthood—that Gallio did well for the Church and himself in saving 
the life of Paul—that the civil power did badly for itself and for the 
Church when yielding to the influence of an excited religion in Pied- 
mont, in France, in Holland, in Scotland, and elsewhere, the civil arm 
was made the instrument of religious executions. It is better for re- 
ligion to feel the force of the secular arm herself (as in Apostolic and 
other times), than that the world should feel oppression at the instance 
of religion.” 
That is good sound Erastianism, without in any way conceding 
anything to proper worldliness of spirit. It rests on the ground, 
not that it is needful to alloy faith with earthly elements in order to 
adapt it to the conditions of this world, but that on some questions, 
—questions involving fairness, justice, wisdom, in the treatment 
of apparently erroneous belief,—the State is usually better, saner, 
juster than the Church, more disposed to try all moral offences 
with the same rule and measure, less disposed to punish a wrong 
thought that is heretical with unquenchable fire, while it passes 
over a wrong thought that is merely immoral with a placid 
reproof and absolution. 

But while Dr. Ewing recognizes clearly those sides of the 
highest life which States embody better than Churches, he is not 
one of those easy latitudinarian divines who prefer State Churches 
because they mix a little theoretic Christianity with a great deal 
of practical comfort, quiet, and self-love. No higher or truer 
doctrine as to the essence of revelation has ever been taught than 
this little book contains. Revelation appeals, says the Bishop, 
and can appeal, to nothing higher than our own spiritual discern- 
ment. Al! ‘authority’ is lower than this, and is at best mere 
scaffolding, only waiting to be taken down till the truth can stand 
of itself in our minds by its own evidence. He observes that our 
Lord himself assumes this when He says, “* Why, of your own 
selves, judge not ye that which is right?” and St. Paul when he 
urges that the law is ‘‘ written in men’s hearts.” ‘ Revelation does 
not come from the Church, but to the Church,” says the Bishop. 
‘¢ She is a witness, not a source :”"— 

“It is a Divine life produced in a certain way; a simple following of 
its Great Head and Author. Christianity is to be that which Christ 
was when on earth. This is its end. Revelation is the means for 
accomplishing this end—Revelation received in the Spirit of Christ— 
the Divine Spirit. It cannot be but this, or other than this, for it 
cannot have anything it does not get from Him. It is the communica- 
tion of a Divine life, through the manifestation of a Divine life. It is 
the Spirit, the power, the nature of Christ living and manifesting itself 
in us as it did in Him. It is the raising up of a Divine life in our souls, 
through the knowledge of the Divine life in the Son, the Spirit of the 
Son entering into our spirits, and we becoming sons also in our time and 
measure. Without Christ we can do nothing; all that we attain to is 
by the process of knowing Christ, and putting on Christ. ‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life,’ He saith. That is the summary of it; we 
must know Christ and have Him in us, our hope and glory; we must 
know the power of His resurrection, and have fellowship in His suffer- 
ings, and eonformity to His death.” 

From this teaching the Bishop deduces the folly of the cry for 
a dogmatic authority in the Church able to decide what is true 
and what is false. ‘‘ Had we been living in the consciousness of 
God’s light, we should not have demanded light from earthly 
sources, or have been confounded if we did not receive it. Such 
a cry for external guidance as we have lately heard, is it not the 
cry of Israel for a King when the Lord was King?” ‘ What 
standard of doctrine,” Dr. Ewing asks pertinently enough, ‘ can 
we substitute which may not lead into error? and what right have 
we to add anything to the word of God?” And the Bishop does 
not speak, we think, more hopefully than accurately when he 
says, ‘‘ He greatly misreads, as I conceive, the signs of the times, 
who supposes it is infidelity which is at work. It may become 
so, but it is not so as yet. Never was there a stronger desire upon 





‘so is more than doubtful.” 





the part of man to find the footsteps of God. How to supply the 
want is another question. ‘That dogma or mere assertion will do 
Truthful, too, and most just is the 
Bishop's reference to the Colenso struggle between authority and 
science :— 

“An English missionary lately sent to convert the heathen, and who 
returned (as they allege) converted by them, is blamed because he did 
not ‘settle the question by authority.’ Had that been done (it is said), 
no such result as has taken place could have resulted from it. But 
could this have been dong, could it so have been settled? On the con- 
trary, had this been attempted, not only would no better result have 
followed, but an infinitely worse, for faith and honesty themselves would 
have been put to hazard. Unsatisfactory and mistaken as was the 
course, we think, which the missionary adopted, it was incomparably 
preferable to that which was suggested, or that to which the Roman 
Theology must have had recourse. The method adopted did not 
answer the objections of the adversaries; nay, it left them under the 
impression that less could be said for the boasted religion of civilization 
than had been expected. Still something was gained ; it left at least an 
impression that truth and honesty were of value. But had the other 
course been adopted, not only no satisfaction on the points in contro- 
versy would have resulted, but truth and religion would have been 
overthrown together.” 

Dr. Ewing admits frankly that the whole history of revelation 
is the history of an adaptation of human frailty of all sorts to 
the supernatural purposes of God's divine teaching, and that hence 
human frailty of all sorts is and must be deeply imbedded in the 
record of revelation, and only so far overruled as to exhibit 
clearly, and in greater and greater measure as we reach its con- 
summation in our Lord, the divine life of God shining through 
the semi-transparent medium of Jewish wilfulness and error. Of 
course therefore he is grateful to the Privy Council for refusing 
to lay down any definition as to the extent of the inspiration of 
Scripture,—as to the point where the human frailty ends and the 
divine truth begins. The only position, he says, that is quite 
impregnable with regard to the inspiration of Scripture is that 
taken up by the blind man in St. John’s Gospel as to the nature 
of Him who had restored him to sight :—‘* Whether it be inspired, 
I know not; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see. An empirical perhaps, but a sure position.” And we need 
not add that on the subjects of Atonement and Eternal Punishment 
he concurs as heartily as on Inspiration in the refusal of the Privy 
Council to narrow the dogmatic limits of the Church of England. 
Nothing can be more manly and decisive than what he says of the 
forensic doctrine of the Atonement, the doctrine that the Atone- 
ment was ‘a transaction of merit capable of negotiable transfer- 
ence,”—i. ¢., that it was not a perfect sacrifice of the filial will of 
the Son to that of the Father, saving because purifying us and 
sending a current of new life through all humanity, but a condition 
precedent to our salvation, satisfying the terms of some imaginary 
contract between God and humanity, the literal force of which 
God himself could not otherwise remit. “ Strangely, those who 
held this doctrine,” says the Bishop, ‘‘ as a right in ecclesiastical, 
would not admit it in civil transactions. It is a doctrine which 
those who hold are no doubt unaware that virtually it severs 
the unity of the Deity. In taking a transaction between two 
persons which infers their diversity, and setting the attributes 
of God in antagonism to one another, it is a doctrine contrary 
to the nature of things and to the analogy of faith.” The 
Bishop himself presenting revelation as the process by which God 
manifests Himself through His Son in human nature so as to 
penetrate it thoroughly with Himself, and bring it to its perfect 
growth, disposes at once of a theory which treats the incarnation 
and death of Christ as an ingenious solution of a difficulty caused 
by the inelastic nature of the divine legality, rather than by the 
weakness and sinfulness of man. 

The only passage throughout the whole treatise on which we 
differ, or suppose that we differ, from Dr. Ewing, is that in which, 
while refuting the doctrine that baptism itself regenerates (ex opere 
operato), instead of being the sign of God's regenerating influence, 
he asserts that ‘ the analogy of faith ever couples spiritual benefit 
with spiritual knowledge ; indeed there is no entrance to the Spirit 
save through an avenue of its own nature, that is, such as know- 
ledge or belief.” Now, of course in the special application of 
this doctrine to the sacramental principle of pouring in spiritual 
benefit through mere material symbols, we heartily agree. But the 
doctrine itself in the generalized form in which the Bishop puts it 
we should hold false and dangerous. We take it that it would 
mean that all the spiritual influence of God over man is propor- 
tionate to our knowledge and consciousness of it, whereas nothing 
seems to us truer than thai, at a certain stage at least of our moral 
development, a strong self-consciousness may be itself rather a hin- 
drance than an aid to a higher life. The child receives the fullest 
streams of spiritual benefit, as the plant receives the sunshine and 
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she rain, without spiritual knowledge or belief; and our Lord 
“was continually insisting on the fact that the Samaritans and 
the heathens, who had the least of ‘spiritual knowledge,” cften had, 
without knowing it, the most of the spirit of Godin them. We 
take it that the deepest root of the doctrine of charity, miscalled 
*‘tolerance,” is the belief that, while spiritual knowledye is of course, 
like all knowledge, in itself a blessing, yet it is only one among 
many spiritual blessings, and may exist most in those who have 
fewest of other spiritual gifts, and least in those who have 
most of other spiritual gifts. Hven some of those who are said 
** to live without God in the world,”—meaning that they cannot 
penetrate the mist which veils Him from their eyes,—may have 
more of God in them, than some of those who truly and sincerely, 
and with the most perfect intellectual simplicity, realize His presence 
day by day. Ignorance, spiritual or intellectual, is of course a 
misfortune and a defect; but it is surely a mistake to limit the 
access of God to the heart of man by the power of inan to recog- 
nize Him when there. The blind man may be surrounded by proofs 
of love which he never traces home to their true source, yet not 
the less do they brighten his life; and the dreariest sceptic may 
have a mind, and heart, and will, full of the divine spirit, and yet 
never recognize the source of the light which shines within him. 
Beauty of all kind, moral as well as physical, is absorbed into us 
by an almost unconscious process. 

However, we are not sure that Dr. Ewing really meant to assert 
so generally the Protestant doctrine of salvation by conscious faith. 
And there is not another passage in this catholic and truly wise 
essay for which we do not heartily thank the Bishop of Argyll. 
Had we only half-a-dozen such prelates in England, what a different 
Church ours would soon become ! 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA.* 

Mr. Forster’s book on South Australia supplies a gap in 
Colonial literature. The last works on the province with any 
pretension to fullness are those written by Mr. Dutton and 
Mr. Wilkinson, before the discovery of gold had revolutionized 
Australia. Mr. Forster has produced a very substantial digest 
of South Australian history, and a clear account of the position 
and resources of the country. Its worst faults are a certain unctu- 
ousness of style and plethora of phraseology, as if the writer were 
unable to name a fellow colonist without eulogy or to state a 
fact without writing round it. ‘These, however, are trifling 
imperfections, ‘The book is a capital manual of its subject, and 
those who read it for use will find everything they are likely to 
require, and may generally trust what they find, 

There are some curious differences between the history of South 
Australia and that of our other colonies. It was founded on philo- 
sophical principles to illustrate the Wakefield theory of coloniza- 
tion. It has never cost the mother country a farthing. It has 
never been cursed with a convict population or with any alien 
admixture of Coolies or Chinamen. Designed by its founders 
to reproduce the features of English society, with a territorial 
aristocracy and infinite gradations of rank, it inaugurated self- 
government by the establishment of universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, a cheap system of land conveyancing, and the severance of 
all relations between Church and State. In spite or in conse- 
quence of this democratic organization, it is the most conservative 
in tone of all the Australian Colonies, How far the Wakefield 
theory succeeded is still matter of discussion. Its principal points 
were, that land should be sold at a price prohibitive to small 
capitalists, and that part of the land fund should steadily be applied 
to making roads and bringing in immigrants. We believe the 
first principle was false and the second unimportant. In a 
country where the area of good land is largely limited, as in 
Australia, it is quite certain that capital will hold its own, that to 
put a fancy price upon land, that the working population may 
not disperse and may be at the beck and call of employers, is to 
give a greater check to immigration than any system of free 
passages can counterbalance. An Essex ploughman does not care 
to move his family to the autipodes merely that he may secure 


labour at a rather higher rate than prevails in England. ‘Tell him | 


that in three years he may own a house and farm, and the same 
man, if he be energetic and sensible, will slowly mike up his mind 
to leave his village. Now, practically, until gold was discovered, 
wages did not rule much higher in Australia than in England, and 
wealth and population were for years almost stationary. ‘The 
discovery of gold superseded the whole Wakefield system for 
ever, by making the labourer to demand his own terms, and to 





* South Australia; iis Progress and Prosperity. By Anthony Forster. Loudoa: 
Sampson Low. e 


bid in the land market against the capitalist. South Australia 
for a time was almost drained of its working classes. But the 
system which had been devised to favour capital had fortunately 
been so modified, in the days when money was scarce and Govern- 
ment needy, that the section or unit of agricultural land had been 
fixed practically at only eighty acres. Moreover, land sales were 
favoured because the Government was more dependent upon them 
than in New South Wales or in Victoria. Accordingly population 
flowed in from the far richer districts of the neighbouring colonies 
to the one in which land was cheap aud accessible, and South 
Australia has become the granary of the antipodes and the para- 
dise of a small yeomanry, though its soil is nowhere as productive 
as in the Portland or Hawkesbury districts, and though it has to 
find a market outside its own borders. 

Of course corn-growing is not the only, though it is perhaps 
the staple, industry of South Australia. Great parts of it are and 
must for ever remain purely pastoral districts, producing a large- 
boned and healthy sheep, with a somewhat coarse but very saleable 
wool. Again, two or three very rich copper mines have been 
found, aud some hundred more have been worked at a loss, or 
barely pay expenses. Still the great prizes in the lottery keep the 
blanks quite out of sight. A South Australian’s leading ideas are 
to buy land, to economize water, and to find a copper mine. Since 
the gold discovery, and until within the last year or so, when an 
unprecedented drought has prevailed in the squatting districts, the 
colony has been very prosperous. ‘This has no doubt reacted on the 
morals and politics of the colony. “ Itis easy,” said Becky Sharp, 
‘to be virtuous upon three thousand a year.” Crime is naturally 
rare in a country where the wages of unskilled labour, of the 
ploughman or the shepherd, are from eighty to a hundred pounds 
a year. Crimes of violence are in fact almost unknown, and the 
temptation to “lift” sheep or horses is perhaps the form of frailty 
which the colonial mind feels it most difficult to resist. Bush- 
ranging, an inheritance from the convicts, is of course unknown in 
South Australia, and would be impossible. Men like Gardiner or 
Dunn, who excite the undisguised admiration of the New South 
Wales peasantry, would be shot down like dogs if they crossed the 
river, as Morgan in fact was, when he ventured into Victoria, On 
the whole, too, it may be said that the tone of commercial 
morality is high. A great number of contracts, especially for the 
purchase of stock, are never committed to paper. Naturally a 
small society is a mixed one, and men of whom queer stories are 
told may be found in Adelaide society, but even in these cases the 
scandalous antecedents belong to the struggling times of the 
colony, and the men have now purged and live cleanly, like gentle- 
men. ‘Their virtue is at least a graceful homage to a better order 
of things. Nor is it difficult to see how the democracy of the 
country has been tempered by its prosperity. ‘The nearest approach 
to a feeling of class bitterness was that which prevailed some years 
ago against the squatters, or great sheepowners. It was known 
that these gentlemen were in many cases paying no more than 
a nominal rental for the Crown lands, that the value of their runs 
had been increased fivefold or even tenfold by the rapid growth 
of the country, that many had already gone home with large 
fortunes, and that even at their enhanced prices the runs were still 
competed for by the most sagacious merchants. Accordingly, as 
leases fell in to the Crown, the Government decided to grant them 
at rack rents, and the valuations in several cases were raised ten or 
twentyfold. 1t is now generally admitted that this estimate was 
often excessive, and that the valuator appointed, though thoroughly 
honest, was incompetent to discharge the enormous duties imposed 
upon him. But even an advocate of the squatters would admit 
that in this agrarian contest, which involved the passions and 
interests of the whole people, the speeches in public meetings, the 
debates in Parliament, and the general tone of the press were 
creditable and temperate. ‘The consciousness of power appeared 
to tranquillize its possessors, and the people only cared to let their 
resolve be known unmistakably. There was not a single demon- 
stration against the most unpopular Conservative. In about a 
year Parliament met again to reconsider the subject. In the 
presence of the terrible drought it was evident that some of the 
runs at least had been overvalued, The Ministry was not a very 
| strong one, and it had no raison d'étre except the desire to do 
' justice to the squatters. But it succeeded without much difficulty 
| in carrying a measure of relief, which, whether inadequate or ex- 

cessive, as rival partizans declare, will at least very much enhance 
the market value of squatting properties. 

Those who have followed us so far as to understand that South 
Australia has not been peopled either by convicts or by diggers, 
| will readily believe that, except in extent and a certain sense 
| of manifest destiny, it is not very unlike an English county. 
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Adelaide itself is perhaps more like Edinburgh or a small Ger- 
man capital than like an English county town, as it is the seat of 
Government, and has no London in its neighbourhood to drain off 
the wealthy and educated classes. Mr. Forster shows very clearly 
and fully how much has been done in a few years for the material 
well-being of the colony, which already possesses railroads, tele- 
graphs, & fair postal service, respectable hotels and shops, schools, 
churches, and public buildings of every kind. In fact for churches, 
chapels, and congregations Adelaide will probably bear comparison 
with any English town. Perhaps a stranger would be even more 
impressed with the great number and beauty of the country seats. 
No country repays the landscape gardener more abundantly than 
South Australia, where the fruits and flowers of every climate in 
Europe may be found growing side by side—the willow and oak 
beside the olive and the vine. But even now it would be difficult 
to find a better description than in the words of a traveller of nine 
years ago. Mr. Wilson, a Victorian colonist, comes in sight of 
Adelaide from the brow of a hill :— 

“¢ At the distance of thirty miles the haze of a large city indicates 
the site of Adelaide, and everywhere else the dappled sides of the 
granite hills, the inclosures over miles upon miles of plain, the 
hedged gardens, the well grown orchards, and comfortably ap- 
pointed homesteads proclaimed the possession of the land by an 
industrious yeomanry. The patches of green crop in luxurious 
growths contrastel with the earlier cereals here and there yellow- 
ing for harvest; the dark soil, in one place fresh ploughed for a 
summer fallow, in another prettily dotted with the haycock, 
brought back in an instant all one’s recollections of a great agri- 
cultural country. It is England in miniature, England without 
its poverty, without its monstrous anomalies of individual wealth 
—extravagances thrown into unnecessary and indecent relief by 
abounding destitution. It is England with a finer climate, with 
a virgin soil, with freedom from antiquated abuses, with more 


” 


liberal institutions, with a happier people.’ 





MISS DAVIES ON THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN.* 
Tuer is a story of a small Scotch boy, asked whether he wished 
to be regenerated, replying, ‘* Na, na!” ‘ What for not, Robin?” 
*¢ Because regeneration means being born again, and then wha 
can tell I mightna be a lassie?” That is in a great degree the 
sentiment which pervades Miss Davies's thoughtful book. She 
evidently regards it as a great scrape to be a girl, and desires to 
alleviate that unfortunate position as far as possible by opening 
to girls all the careers which they might care to follow. On the 
whole we heartily agree with her that no artificial restrictions 
should be put on girls’ professional leanings, and that parents 
ought, whenever they can, to train girls for some other calling 
besides that of the *‘ mother of a family.” Half the misery of 
life to women is caused by their having no specific end to follow 
in lieu of the uncertain end of marriage, and the other half caused by 
making marriage an end in itself to be pursued professionally for its 
consequences, if it cannot be gained by the natural path of falling 
in love. Very skilfully does Miss Davies trace in this little book 
the confusion of ideas which pervades the various ‘ ideals” of 
women which float about socicty, all more or less setting up some 
(probably) true theory of complementary qualities in women and 
men to justify the favourite, but very false, inference, that the 
external life of women and men should be artificially more widely 
separated than naturally there is any need that it should be. 
Very acutely does she observe that “just as when you plant two 
rose trees in the same ground, you imply the belief that certain 
general conditions of soil and atmosphere are good for both, but 
you make no attempt to influence variations of colour or of per- 
fume, so the Christian theory of education implies an essential 
resemblance between the sexes, without interfering in any way 
with native differences. If indeed you adopt the analogy, not 
without a certain fanciful charm, according to which men are 
trees and women flowers, the separate system is right, you 
do wisely to plant the oak in the forest and shelter the deli- 
cate geranium in the hothouse. But this view implies that men 
and women are of a different genus which no one in his senses 
would maintain.” Here, however, Miss Davies makes a little mis- 
take. Itis by no means true that plants of the same genus or 
even species require the same conditions of soil and growth to 
bring them to their most perfect form. The tea rose, for instance, 
delights in a light sandy soil, while many others flourish best 
inarich loam, So, too, of trees. The fir tree grows high up the 
mountain side, next to the bare moss and the enduring snow, while 
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many of the same species are very tender trees, which need a 
sheltered situation to flourish. Therefore Miss Davies seems to us 
wrong in her inference that because men and women are of the 
same species and general habits of feeling and thought, the same 
moral habitat will, as a rule, suit them both. Only she would 
certainly be right if she had said that these preferences for par- 
ticular habitats would very soon show themselves, and that it is 
altogether a false method to assume them in order to produce them. 
It does not follow of course that because Miss Garrett succeeds 
as an apothecary, as many women are on the whole likely 
to succeed in that profession as men. But if not, we shall soon 
find out. There is no reason (except the liking for a mono- 
poly, or for a pride in exclusive energy on the part of men) 
to restrict any one girl who wishes to try a professional career 
from doing so on the ground that she will fail in it. Let her fail 
in it, and be a warning to herself and others,—or succeed, and be 
an encouragement. As Miss Davies says with too much justice, 
‘* What society says to women seems to be something to this 
effect. Either you have force enough to win a place ia the world 
in the face of heavy discouragement, or you have not. If you 
have, the discipline of the struggle is good for you; if you have 
not, you are not worth troubling about. Is not this a hard thing 
tosay to common-place girls, not professing to be better or stronger 
than their neighbours? Why should their task be male, by social 
and domestic arrangements, peculiarly and needlessly ditlicult ?” 
While agreeing thus far, and with these slight limitations, with 
Miss Davies’s practical suggestion that all social restrictions should 
be removed from women’s attempts at honourable professional or 
mercantile careers, a8 they are already by the stern necessities of 
the lower class from shopkeeping and the apparently much more 
objectionable pursuits of agricultural and mechanical labour, we 
do not on the whole believe that professional or other occupations 
ever can or ought to take up the same proportionate space in 
women’s minds that they do in men’s. ‘here is clearly plenty 
of need and room for more enterprise in affairs amongst un- 
married women, and it would no doubt fill up a great blank in 
most women’s lives to have the secondary excitement of action to 
fall back upon, in the absence of what will to them, we believe, 
always be the first object of life, that of devoting themselves to the 
service of one or more whom they can love. Miss Davies sees the 
exceeding heaviness and dullness of unoccupied girls’ lives so clearly, 
that she probably rather exaggerates the capacity of a professional 
activity to fill up the blank she sees. That it would do very much 
in this way we do not doubt. But all experience has judged 
women wrongly, and we may say in some sense tvo highly, if 
average women could ever throw themselves into professional pur- 
suits with that kind of ambitious energy and half-selfish, or at all 
events self-occupied, zeal, which probably will, and we hope may, 
always make men so far more “ successful in life,” as it is called, 
than women following the same pursuits. The gift of go-aheadness, 
which is necessary to rise high in almost any occupation without 
genius or gifts of the very highest kind, is not one we wish to 
see possessed by women. It is in itself dae to a limitation of 
nature, and though it is a power in the sense of giving an advan- 
tage, it is an impotence in a moral point of view. The narrow con- 
centration of will around small purposes, and the excitement which 
very trifling successes cause to men, are really some of the chief 
conditions of their success, but then they are in a very great 
degree also marks of moral inferiority. ‘Take a husband and 
wife of whom the former plunges headlong into professional life, 
say the career of a barrister, climbs the most dillicult heights 
of the profession, aud goes to his grave with kindly sympathies 
indeed and a sincere affection for his wife aud family, but 
a head so full of law and legal distinctions, and the art of stating 
a case and the art of summing it up judicially, that he has never 
cast more than hasty side glances at the greater problems of 
human life and character,—while the latter has lived practically 
chiefly for her husband and children, but not without bringing to 
bear upon this pursuit of their happiness all the resources of a 
finely cultivated and meditative mind, and no one could doubt 
that the woman has had far the higher ends of life of the two,— 
because her ends of life have been living beings, and the lawyer's 
only a highly technical department of a complicated system of 
government. Yet the very attitude of mind which constitutes 
the superior nobleness of the wife’s ends of life is itself incon- 
sistent with the highest competitive success in the world. And 
the reason is very evident ; women are dull if they bave no end of 


| life before them,—awfully dull,—but the sort of interest or excite- 


ment for which their nature is best fitted, is in its receptive, 
and patient, and, in a word, feminine character, an interest 





of a far deeper, and if of a less exciting, yet certainly not 
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of a less occupying and imaginative kind than the more 
feverish energies of men. While average men will to the end 
of this world probably be far longer engaged and far more fitted 
for long engagement with the means of living than the ends 
of living, average women will be far more fitted for occupa- 
tion with the ends of living,—i. ¢., their own and others’ natures,— 
than the means of liviug. If this be so, this movement for enlarging 
the active scope of women’s lives, though it will be useful enough, 
will only provide them with more secondary interests, and also 
—and this is perhaps its most important result,—with a larger 
sphere of sympathy with men, and therefore larger means of 
influencing them. We should be heartily opposed to this move- 
ment, were it really likely, as many people suppose it is, to educate 
women into pushing, go-ahead, main-chance-studying females. 
Of course this may so fall out in a few cases. For as men may be 
rendered effeminate by being forced into a mode of life unfitted to 
bring out their largest powers, women may be rendered unfemi- 
nine by the same process. It does not do to rely upon nature. 
We have an awful power of deteriorating nature. But as a 
matter of fact, no women are so likely to be unfeminine as those 
who, without a variety of secondary interests, are thrown upon 
scheming for a main interest in life, which should either present 
itself or not come at all. And as Miss Davies justly observes, 
this variety of secondary interests will feed in a multitude of 
ways the main aim of women’s life. ‘Talk may be very small, 
and yet have a certain dignity, if it touches even but lightly on 
elevating subjects. It is the effort to draw up conversation from 
empty wells that wearies the spirit and drives even good-natured 
people into scandal and slander.” In short, we regard Miss Davies 
as having successfully established her main thesis, that women 
should be educated thoroughly and generally first, and then also 
with a view to some practical pursuit, like men. But we do not 
think she is right in supposing that the kind of general education 
which is the best for men would be the best for women also. 
Though intellect has no gender, capacity probably has, and the 
stronger capacities of average women are usually not the stronger 
capacities of average men. Still less do we think that the pro- 
fessional and secondary interests of women either will or ought 
to absorb the same amount of direct power, aim, and energy 
from their lives, which they will almost always absorb from the 
lives of the other sex. 





WILLIAM WINDHAM AND WILLIAM WILBERFORCE.* 
Tue practice of publishing verbatim the smallest memoranda of 
great men, and of expecting general readers to be interested in 
those very facts the recurrence of which is fatal to the hero- 
worship of valets, is becoming far too prevalent. Last year 
Schiller’s daughter published an old almanack of her father’s, 
composed almost exclusively of the merest household matters, and 
passing wilfully over all matters of interest. We might have 
expected more from a professed diary, and there are passages in 
this Diary of Windham’s worthy of being read for their own merit. 
Such are the details of the last days of Dr. Johnson, which, how- 
ever, have appeared already in Croker’s Boswell. Such, too, are 
the searchings of Windham’s heart about his own oratory, the 
account of his visit to the Duke of York’s camp in 1794, and 
many of the incidental allusions to great events and great con- 
temporaries. Windham’s letters are always good, though as many 
of those published here are prefixed to Amyot’s edition of Wind- 
ham’s speeches, they have not the same novelty as the passages we 
have specified. It is easy to blame the editor for not having 
adopted any process of weeding, but the truth is that a mere 
process of weeding would have been unsatisfactory. The Diary 
should have been used as the ground-work of a life of Windham, 
for which it affords ample materials. Some day or other it may 
be used as such a ground-work by some future bookmaker, 
and the same amount of matter may be extracted from Wind- 
ham’s Diary as Mr. Colquhoun has extracted from the published 
papers of Wilberforce. 

Such a prospect is far from cheerful. But the responsibility 
rests with those who shoot their materials, instead of putting them 
into shape. In the present instance Mrs. Baring’s course was 
clearly pointed out by her predecessor. The Diary of Windham 
was at one time committed to the hands of the late George Ellis, 
and Mr. Ellis began to write a preface giving his views of the 
Diary and the way in which it should be treated. He talked at 
first of suppressing only the very few passages which it might be 
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deemed imprudent to draw from their concealment, but it soon 
appeared that this was not enough. Many things which were well 
worth noting at the time had become wholly unimportant; much 
that was once clear had now become obscure ; while, from the 
fragmentary nature of the Diary, links and illustrations seemed 
indispensable. Mr. Ellis’s judgment of the Diary as it lay before 
him, and as we regret to say it now lies before the public, expresses 
our opinion exactly :— 

“Mr. Windham was in the habit of registering, day by day, the names 
of all the persons whom he met at the tables of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, as well as of the guests whom he invited to his own; and, indeed, 
there are many volumes of his journal which contain very little else. 
He has thus furnished us with a muster-roll of his contemporaries, 
comprehending, probably, every individual with whom he associated 
during a long series of years; but a muster-roll unaccompanied, in 
almost any instance, by the slightest comment. Such a list, it is true, 
was a sullicient aid to his memory, since the names of persons who 
were familiarly known to him could require no further designation. 
Yet it may seem strange that he, who, though shrinking from dispute 
and controversy, was particularly fond of rational discussion, and who, 
at the hours of study, delighted to unravel whatever appeared most 
entangled in subjects of science or of literature, should suddenly dis- 
miss from his mind the topics with which it had been so strongly occu- 
pied in society. It may be thought odd that, whilst employed in com- 
mitting to paper much that was certainly trivial, he should, in scarcely 
any instance, attempt to perpetuate the scenes in which he had received 
both amusement and instruction. It may excite some surprise that, 
whilst many of his intimates were dropping into the grave, he was not 
induced to sketch, for his own satisfaction, some memorial of those 
whom he had been accustomed to meet with pleasure, but could hope to 
meet no more. The answer is, that the daily toil which he had im- 
posed upon himself was a daily conflict with all his natural propensities. 
Whilst occupied in tracing the waste of a life which he considered as 
unusually precarious, dissatisfied with his past exertions, and looking 
with melancholy forebodings to the future, it was not likely that his 
mind should be directed to any extrinsic objects, or that his feelings 
should be much awakened to sympathy.” 

It is still less likely that our feelings, some fifty years after the 
Diary breaks off, should be any more awakened to sympathy. 

Naturally, entries such as ** Don’t recollect what I did to-day,” 
seem to us sheer waste of printing materials, but there are many 
others telling us equally little, and yet tantalizing into the bargain. 
When Windham notes down, ‘‘ Learnt some anecdotes of Dr. 
Jolnson’s life;” ‘ Had breakfast with Sir Joshua Reynolds ;” 
“Dined at Adam Smith’s;” when we find him invited by Mrs. 
Siddons to tea and a little music, or witnessing a passage at arms 
between Sheridan and Dr. Parr, we look for something more than 
the bare fact that such things happened. It may be significant of 
Windham’s feelings for Pitt that Pitt’s death is passed over in 
silence, but we know that Windham, as a Norfolk man, had the 
highest regard for Nelson, and we wonder at the short announce- 
ment, ‘‘‘l’he account of Lord Nelson's death and victory.” On the 
next page Windham goes to Nelson’s funeral, and sits between 
Fox and Sir Walter Scott, but all he tells us is, ‘“* Not impressed 
throughout so much as I ought.” Considering the opinion of 
Windham’s oratory held by his contemporaries, some of the 
entries about his own and other men’s speeches are curious. The 
effect of his maiden speech was satisfactory to himself; ‘* My 
mind was so light, and my powers so active and vigorous, that no 
undertaking appeared difficult. It is strange that an exercise of 
powers of which previously one might have been pretty certain 
should have produced such effects; yet certain it is that life 
appeared dressed in new colours, and I myself to be endued with 
new capacities of enjoyment.” Another time, however, he says, 
‘‘T argued most vilely,” a confession which might well be made 
by some of our present orators, but will not, we fear, be found in 
their diaries. Windham is extremely modest in the comparison 
of his own speeches with those of Sir Philip Francis :— 

“T have seldom found myself more clear than during my visit to him, 
and afterwards, till I went to the House; but somehow, by the time I got 
there, my mind had got into some disorder, and my Spirits into some 
agitation; and by the time Burke had finished, I found myself in no 
good state to speak. The same stato continued, though with a little 
amendment, till the time of my rising; yet I contrived somehow to 
steady and recover myself in the course of speaking, and so far executed 
what I had prepared, that I conceive it to be fashion to talk of what I 
did as rather a capital performance. ‘Tis a strong proof on what cheap 
terms reputation for speaking is acquired, or how capricious the world 
is of its allotment of it to different people. There is not a speech of 
mine which, in comparison of one of Francis’s, would, either for lan- 
guage or matter, bear examination for one moment ; yet about my per- 
formances in that way a great fuss is made, while of his nobody speaks 
a word.” 

And again :— 

“It certainly seems to me very odd, and is a proof how much the notion 
of a speech raises in people's imagination the value of what it consists, 
that anything I have ever said in the House should have been thought 
of a second time. Much of the praise given on these occasions certainly 
depends on the circumstances and estimation of the speaker. Let any 
one remember the reception and examine the language and matter of 





any of Francis’s speeches, and then say what the proportion is, on 
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matters of this sort, between praise and merit. Francis’s speeches are 
regular compositions, exhibiting in many parts great force of thought, 
and conceived throughout in language peculiarly elegant and energetic. 
I know not any one whose speeches, in respect of clearness and force of 
diction can stand in competition with Francis’s. What I have said at 
any time must come infinitely short, since I should despair very much 
even of writing such language. What I have said can, in fact, rise to 
no higher character than that of a few loose points, acutely argued and 
sometimes forcibly expressed.” 

Being thus admitted behind the scenes, hearing the judgments 
passed on himself by the great orator, we form a new opinion of 
the value of his Diary. So far indeed the Diary is valuable, that to 
those who have patience to read it, and some familiarity with the 
character of its writer, there will be many passages of great 
interest which could have come to light in no other way. Those 
we have cited about his speeches are examples, but not the only 
examples. How well we see the Windham of Macaulay—the 
finest gentleman of the age, his form developed by every manly 
exercise, his face beaming with intelligence andspirit, the ingenious, 
the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham—in many of the more 
careless entries. Of course the finest gentleman of the present 
age would be ashamed to do much that was natural to his Geor- 
gian compeer, and now that prize-fighting has become a trade 
the chivalrous spirit has departed from it. But in Windham’s day 
it seemgd graceful to patronize the Ring, even when ‘ the mischief 
done could not have affected the most tender humanity.” We 
find Windham present on many other occasions, once when the 
victim was a soldier, ‘‘ who showed upon his back floggings which 
he had received to a distinguished amount.” He hurries up to 
town in order to write a letter to the papers, ‘ to take off, as far as 
one could, the effect of the accident at Brighton of the death of a 
man in a boxing match.” And the finest gentleman of his age 
was equally partial to bull-baiting, on which he made two speeches 
in the House of Commons. In a letter written in 1801, full of 
gloomy anticipations for Europe, he says, ‘‘I should rejoice in 
your bull-baiting, if I could rejoice in anything. I defy a person 
to attack bull-baiting and to defend hunting.” Perhaps the 
humanity of a future age may take this sentence for its motto. 

Lavater said of Windham that he did not choose to do anything 
which he was not conscious of doing well. Something of this runs 
through the Diary. There is an air like that of Ephraim Jenkinson, 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, who, when challenged to controversy, 
would smile, shake his head, and say nothing, by which the Vicar 
understood that he could say much if he thought proper. This 
comparison will seem irreverent to the admirers of a great states- 
man, but besides being true, it is justified by the terms in which 
Windham speaks of the Vicar of Wakefield. ‘ A most absurd 
book,” he says, ‘* with hardly anything to carry it through but the 
name of the author, or to reconcile the reader to it but the catas- 
trophe giving such full measure of happiness to the good, and such 
proper punishment to the wicked and worthless. Tiresome dis- 
putations, false opinions, uninteresting digressions, improbable 
incidents, nothing perfectly right even where it cannot be said to 
be violently wrong ; the very humour being little more than a 
good attempt, and never being quite successful.” How we have 
changed since 1808! Who would pen such a sentence now? We 
should as soon expect to see grave statesmen on their way home 
from a debate pelting each other with stones as they came through 
the park, and with oranges on reaching St. James’s Street. 

In all the points on which we have touched there is a very 
marked contrast between the two men whose names we have 
coupled at the head of this article. We might find an equally 

strong contrast between the two books we have placed at the foot 
of the page. The one is compressed, the other is flabby. The 
one leaves us to evoke the interest it ought to give us, the other 
lays so much stress upon what should be interesting that it over- 
shoots the mark. The style of the Diary is often weighty, and if 
it disappoints our expectations it does not lower our opinion of the 
writer. We cannot say this of Mr. Colquhoun, and we will there- 
fore not pursue the parallel. 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.* 
THERE is scarcely another country in the world to which so much 
intrinsic interest attaches as to those little spots of earth, in the 
midst of the vast Pacific sea, known as the Sandwich Islands. 
Lifted up by volcanic agencies from the ocean bed, with but a 
thin crust of soil, or lava, between the living air and the ever- 
lasting fires of the globe, the very existence of these isles is full of 
marvel and of mystery, and their aspect like a glance into an un- 
finished world. Lofty peaks, capped with perpetual snow, hide 
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their heads in the clouds, and immense craters, more gigantic than 
any on the planet, vomit forth eternal fires; while at the side of 
all this terrible grandeur there are smiling valleys, thick with 
flowers, with palm groves, with herds of cattle, and with such 
crowds of boisterous, merry, and altogether childlike human beings 
as have not their like among the races of the earth. The study of 
the physical character of the Sandwich Islands is wonderfully in- 
teresting, but far more so is that of the strange fragment of 
humanity dwelling there, and to all appearance destined soon 
to perish. It offers a wonderful miniature field for scientific 
flights of imagination as to the rise and decay of races. There is 
a flavour of ancient Greece about the handful of people of the 
Sandwich Islands, who twine garlands round their brows and seem 
lost in the worship of beauty; but there is also on them the 
stamp of the African savage, only a step above the brute creation. 
It is impossible not to follow with deep interest the grave ques- 
tions started by the Hawaian Consul-General. ‘ How has this 
people arrived at its present status? Has it been by progression 
or retrogression ? Have they advanced from a somewhat gorilla 
condition, such as still holds the Earthmen of Africa, or have de- 
grading influences been at work, and marred gradually the goodly 
image which the Creator formed? Are we to hold with Mon- 
boddo, the Vestiyes, and Darwin, or with the more glowing 
belief of South, that Aristotle was but the ruin of an Adam, and 
Athens only the rudiments of Eden?” 

Mr. Manley Hopkins furnishes a striking reply to these 
questions, as far as the people of the Sandwich Islands are 
concerned, In his work on Hawaii—a far better name, we think, 
than the horrible ‘‘ Sandwich,” bestowed by Captain Cook, in 
honour of a noble patron—he sketches, in the most attractive 
manner and with singular clearness of view, the history of the 
little island group, from the time that Europeans first set foot 
thereon to the present day, and arrives at some remarkable con- 
clusions. ‘‘ Christianity,” he says, “has now been on its trial in 
Hawaii for forty years; during all that time its exponents have 
been United States missionaries of the Congregational or Inde- 
pendent denomination.” ‘Forty years,” he adds, ‘‘ afford a fair 
opportunity of observing what life and potentiality there may be 
in the largest and most forcible form of dissent, unimpeded for the 
greater part of that time by any rival or antagonist, and unfettered 
by any open connection with the State.” The net result, expressed 
in facts and figures, has been that the Hawaian population has 
declined from 400,000, at which number they were estimated by 
Captain Cook, to less than 70,000, with the high probability that 
at the end of another generation there will not be a single native 
left. Mr. Manley Hopkins is far from attributing to ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity ” this frightful decay of a fine race, endowed with many ami- 
able qualities, but he adduces strong facts and arguments to prove 
that the peculiar ‘“‘exponents” of our faith have a large share of 
blame to bear, inasmuch as they succeeded to “ missionarize ” the 
Hawaian Government, and thus became the political rulers of the 
country, as well as its religious teachers. ‘The charges made by 
Mr. Manley Hopkins against the American missionaries are 
summed up in these words :—‘‘ They have not truly Christianized 
or regenerated the nation. Their proceedings have been attended 
with grave and obvious faults. ‘They have been wrong in their 
presentment of Christianity to the native mind. ‘They have 
presented Christianity as a severe, legal, Jewish religion, deprived 
of its dignity, beauty, tenderness, and amiability. ‘They have not 
made the people love religion. Like the Jewish Law, their system 
has been the office of a pedagogue leading children to the school of 
Christ; but the scholars have attended His porch reluctantly, and 
have gladly escaped from His teaching. In their rigorous sabba- 
tarian view of the Lord’s Day, in their desire to inforce a Maine 
liquor law, and in some other matters, they have attempted to 
infringe on the natural rights of men. They have been wrong in 
their hot-house plan of forcing Christianity on an unprepared 
people, endeavouring to make them run before they could walk, 
or even stand alone; pouring water out of buckets on small- 
mouthed phials; and by using the means of secular punishments 
and espionage, converting the nation into hypocrites instead of 
Christians.” This seems strong language; but the Hawaian 
Consul-General thoroughly justifies it in the account he gives of 
the rise and progress of that peculiar form of the religion of Christ 
preached by American missionaries. ‘The tale of these missionary 
doings is very striking, and the more important, as it forms the 
modern history of the people of the Sandwich Islands. 

Hawaii was a wonderfully good field for missionary enterprise 
when the messengers from the United States arrived there for 
the first time, early in 1820. The natives had just destroyed their 
last set of idols ; the priests themselves, in want of a holiday, had 
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shut up their temples, and helped to burn the gods; and for the’ 
time being the people of the fairy islands were absolutely without 
any religion. ‘The pioneers of Christianity, men of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, accompanied by their wives, werereceived with the great- 
est kindness, and even the chief of the old religion, temporarily sus- 
pended, greeted them cordially as ‘brother priests.” The only thing 
objected to by the tasteful Hawaians was the dress of the Chris- 
tian women. Their poke bonnets, described by the people as 
“ hats with spouts,” looked decidedly ugly at the side of the beau- 
tiful wreaths of flowers with which the wives and maidens of the 
islands ornamented their heads, and their stiff-starched gowns 
had the effect of almost frightening the natives, However, they 
showed themselves most eager to profit by the teaching of the 
strangers, wild as it sounded to untutored ears. ‘ The mission- 
aries,” says Mr. Manley Hopkins, ‘‘seem at once to have announced 
the deepest metaphysical mysteries that are the objects of our 
faith, to a race whose language was peculiarly deficient in words 
expressing abstract ideas, who had not even a name for gratitude, 
and whose poor earth-bound faculties could only see things in a 
very direct aspect. When therefore the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was enlarged upon by the American ministers, we do not 
wonder that sad confusion was induced in respect to the Hypos- 
tasis, and that no nearer approach to the truth could be reached 
by the people than that the whites worshipped three separate Gods, 
to whom were given the names of three of their own discarded 
deities.” The old truth, that mere education, unaccompanied by 
moral improvement, is not always a benefit, either to in- 
dividuals or nations, was once more shown in Hawaii. The 
missionaries taught every man, woman, and child to read and 
write, in fact got outward education to be as perfect as in 
Prussia, yet, as soon became apparent, did thereby not at all raise 
the character of the people, but rather debased it by making it 
more cunning and hypocritical, and less affectionate. The Prussian 
functionary system indeed was pushed so far that attempts were 
perseveringly carried out to make the natives not only learned 
and clever, but wise and virtuous, by police regulations. ‘‘ The 
American missionaries, and the native Government actuated by the 
missionaries, threw themselves uninquiringly and at once into a 
crusade against the prevailing licentiousness of the people. Fines, 
imprisonment, severe labour, and informers were the weapons of 
their warfare. A great apparent change was rapidly effected. 
They clothed and converted the natives, and they produced not, 
alas! a regenerated people, but a nation of hypocrites. It is no 
difficulty to the Hawaians to dissemble; simulation and dissimula- 
tion are dramatic costumes they readily assume. They not only 
seemed to do what the missionaries required, but they imitated the 
manner, tones, and the very appearance of the missionaries them- 
selves, in fact they were admirable mimics. The missionaries’ 
gesture and intonation, their soft feline style of approach, their 
very seat in the saddle, the sun-burnt black suit, all were exactly 
counterfeited ; nothing escaped them.” For years the conversion 
of the Sandwich islanders was considered the triumph of mis- 
sionary enterprise, until the fatal fact became known that the 
new Christians were a doomed race—doomed to perish by what is 
called civilization. 

The statistics of the decline of the Hawaian race are positively 
frightful, and we believe almost unparalleled in modern history. 
In 1823, three years after the arrival of the American missionaries, 
the population of the islands was estimated at from 130,000 to 
150,000 souls, while twenty-five years later, in 1848, there were 
not more than 80,000 inhabitants. The census of 1853 gave the 
total population at but 73,137, of whom 2,118 were foreigners, 
while the enumeration of 1860 showed a further decline to 69,800, 
namely, 67,084 natives and 2,716 foreigners. Thus there was a 
decrease of 3,337 individuals, or nearly 5 per cent., in the course 
of seven years. What increases the terrible meaning of these 
figures is, that the women are dying out much faster than the men, 
the excess of males over females amounting at the census of 1860 
to not less than 6,198. It seems but too probable therefore that, 
as prophesied by Mr. Manley Hopkins, ‘‘ the unmixed Hawaian 
race will follow the Dodo, and be extinguished within the term of 
our own generation.” The missionaries appear yet to entertain a 
hope of regeneration by means of police and hard work. But 
what on earth can ever induce a people to work in a country 
where, as stated by Mr. Hopkins, “a taro pit, having the area of 
an ordinary dressing-room, will keep a man in food the whole year.” 
Even a London sub-editor would go on strike under these condi- 
tions. Mr. Hopkinsseems inclined to look upon the prostitution of 
the women as one of the great causes of the decline of the race, 
but it appears very doubtful whether this is not rather a consequence 


Mr. A. Simpson which sums up the whole of this painful question, 
“Many will attribute,” says Mr. Simpson, “ this decrease entirely 
to the intercourse with men from civilized lands, and that doubt- 
less has had much effect in one respect—the introduction of 
disease, which, from the universal licentiousness of the people, has 
been widely disseminated... ... But the oppressive system of 
government, the discontinuance of ancient sports and consequent 
change in the habits of the people, have been powerful agents in 
this work of depopulation, and the ill-judged enforcement of cruel 
punishments and heavy penalties for breaches of chastity have much 
aided it, by giving an additional stimulus to the practice, always too 
common among Polynesian females, of causing abortion, of which 
practice sterility is the natural result.” What seems almost incredi- 
ble—incredible at least to all who do not know the Mecord~ig 
that the missionary party in Hawaii even oppose measures for put- 
ting a stop to prostitution and effecting a cure of the terrible disease 
above alluded to, by means of municipal regulations and hospitals. 
The Missionary Journal, says Mr. Manley Hopkins, ‘‘ can see no 
distinction between regulating a vicious condition of society and 
the open encouragement and legislation of vice. It views the 
syphilitic ward of the Queen's Hospital as a direct premium for the 
continuance of a state of things which the legislature ought, in its 
opinion, to have made vanish with a :magician’s wand, or to have 
exorcised with an apostle’s power. It shuts its eyes to the absolute 
benefits which the community has already received from medical 
treatment of the disease, in its terrible and destructive effects. It 
demands war to the knife against sin and the sinner—uninquiring 
condemnation and unpitying punishment.” It is like an echo of 
well known voices, this Missionary Journal of the Pacific, which, 
curiously enough, does not call itself the Sandwich Record, but 
the Commercial Advertiser. Who would have recognized an old 
friend in such disguise ? 

The modern history of the Sandwich Islands, as graphically 
written by Mr. Manley Hopkins, throws a strong light upon not 
a few of the social and political movements witnessed in these days 
among so-called barbaric nations, in all quarters of the world, 
from New Zealand to India, and from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Japan. There is not a thing that requires closer watching on the 
part of all true Liberals, than the many curious manifestations of 
ambition and intolerance put forth as Missionary enterprise. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——>— 
Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed. By a Layman. (Trubner.)— 


This little book contains a temperate and reverent expression of opinion 
on the part of a writer who has found that from a careful examination 
of the language of Scripture he is led to the rejection of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, whilst with one modification he retains a belief in 
that of the Apostles. Here he would substitute for the Holy Ghost the 
words “Divine inspiration,” and is thus left with a conviction of the unity 
of God and of the divine mission, miracles, and resurrection of Christ. 
He professes to have, and indeed shows that he has, arrived at his con- 
clusions by personal investigation, and, admitting that they may not be 
novel, “ thinks it possible that his thoughts may suggest some ideas or 
arguments that have not been previously entertained or urged.” We 
believe his views are much the samo as those of the older Unitarians, 
but we find a certain freshness in the expression of them. There can 
be no objection to their publication, presented as they are in an unobjec- 
tionable form, and calculated, like all temperate and well considered 
controversial writing, to be as useful and interesting to opponents as to 
sympathizers. 

The Philosophy of Art. By H. Taine. (Baillitre.) The Materialism 
of the Present Day, By Paul Janet. Translated by G. Masson, B.A, (Bail- 
litre.) —These two volumes belong to a useful series which is publishing 
under the title of the ‘“ Library of Contemporaneous Philosophy,” and is 
intended to introduce to English readers at a very moderate price the 
best Continental thought. The idea seems to us a good one, and 
the publishers have begun well. The works before us well deserve 
to be known, and are translated into very readable English. M. Taino 
endeavours to explain Art according to certain natural laws, and to 
arrive at certain general conclusions in respect to it. The mode of treat- 
ment will be quite new to most people in this country, and however far 
they may stop short of the author's final results, they will find much 
suggestive thought and much careful analysis in the course of the 
investigation, M. Janet follows up very closely the arguments of the 
materialistic school. He takes for his text Dr. Buchner’s Mutter and 
Force and Mr. Darwin's Origin of Species, and doing ample justice to 
what is sound in both works, points out, we think with success, tho 
insurmountable difficulties that attend the adoption of these systems in 
their completeness. His dernier mot would seem to be that science in 
meddling with final causes just takes a leap in the dark. 

Silas the Conjurer. By James Greenwood. (Beeton.)—This isa wild 





than a cause. However, he quotes a passage from a pamphlet by 
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where or other, without making any great impression. It relates the 
adventures of a couple of street professionals, who get transported to the 
dominions of the King of Dahomy, and considerably astonish the 
natives. It is full of wonderful incident and grotesque description, 
profusely illustrated with queer woodcuts, and may suit a palate that 
inclines rather to strength than delicacy of seasoning. 

The Story of the American War, 1861-65. By Henry Stacke. With 
amap. (Warne.)—This is an unpretending little volume. The author 
admits that it is too soon to expect a great history of the war, and only 
claims the merit of giving a concise, simple, and impartial narrative of 
the principal events. We think that he is fairly entitled to this amount 
of credit, and can recommend the book to those who wish to have the 
story of the struggle in a connected shape. 

The Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey. With plans. By 
Rev. R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S., &e.—(Bell and Daldy.) The Jacksonian 
Professor exhausts his subject. By avery eareful study of the buildings 
and the historical works that refer to them he is enabled to givo a com- 
plete account of these interesting old relics, and to clear up one or two 
points that had been left in doubt, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the subject. Ho finds that the legend of St. Joseph was an 
after-thought, brought into importance in the fourteenth century ; that 
the chapel called after his name was really the Lady Chapel of the 
Abbey Church, dating from A.D. 1184, and that the spot on which it 
stands is thus identified with the site of the original wicker church, or 
Vetusta Ecclesia, of William of Malmesbury. He also shows that the 
crypt is entirely a construction of tho fifteenth century inserted in a 
building which had no previous crypt, and explains the steps by which 

this undertaking was carried out. Thus the work has a special as well 
as a general interest. 

The Grammar of Heraldry. By J. E. Cussans. (Longmans.) Iilus- 
trated.—To the advanced herald the science naturally connects itself 
with quaintness of detail and finish of execution, but there was room 

for a cheap and concise manual, which might convey to the fair col- 
lectors of book plates and letter-paper shields some meaning in tho 
symbols which come before them. This little book supplies the want 
in a great measure; it is, howover, too closely modelled on the somewhat 
obsolete manual of Hugh Clark, the section on supporters is incorrect, 
and it should have been stated that the bar sinister is invariably a mark 
of irregular royal origin, erratic descent in the subject being indicated 
in a totally different manner. On the whole, if the little work could be 
subjected to the friendly revision of one of the practical authorities on 
Bennet’s Hill, it might in future editions become a standard manual. 

The Last Hundred Years of English Literature. By Charles Grant. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This brochure, consisting of lectures delivered 
at Jena, in 1864-65, is appropriately dedicated to the author's mother, 

who in packing his portmanteau filled up vacant spaces with Ossian 
and Chatterton. Elaborate disquisitions on those popular authors, with 
lengthy critiques on Percy's Religues and Tam O'Shanter, carry us on to 
1800. Johnson and Goldsmith “ were passing away” in 1760 (!) so 
they are excluded, which seems hard, but Sheridan bears them com- 
pany for the same reason; all pootry from the Restoration to 1760 was 
“ shallow and common-place ;” Dryden and Addison were false 
and artificial, and as to Pope, “whilst the Rape of the Loch was 
admired by fine ladies and gentlemen, the Scotch fishermen’s wives 
sang their children to sleep with ballads whose passion and tender- 
ness,” &c., &c. What can be more convincing? As to Gray, Shenstone, 
Akenside, and Collins, nobody, we infer, sang their children to sleep 
with their odes and sonnets, any more than with the Lssay on Man ; any- 
how, they are not mentioned. There was a faint impression of Cowper 
on the mind of Mr. Grant in connection with a tea-urn, but the book 
was obviously not on hand for reference. We go on, with equally dis- 
criminating assistance, through Scott, Byron, Moore, and Shelley, to 
Tennyson, but with Brimley and Caldwell Roscoe to refer to it does not 
seem to concern us much to know that Mr. Grant thinks Jn Memoriam 
overpraised, that it is interesting to compare Elaine with the Lady of 
Shallot, or that the Pallace of Art is no great favourite of his. This 
string of critiques would be “a great favourite” of ours, at Jena 
on a juicy day, with all the Tauchnitzes sold out. We had almost 
forgotten the fifty-one pages which polish off the prose writers of the 
last hundred years; the first two were Carlyle and Bulwer, and the last 
are Kingsley and George Eliot. This, as old Lady Kew intimated te 
Jack Belsize, is very satisfactory to know. 

The Crown of Wild Olive. Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, and War. 
By John Ruskin, M.A. (Smith and Elder.)—There are two things cer- 
tain about Mr. Ruskin’s writings; that they are readable as few other men’s 
are, and that they bear a resemblance to original Christianity which is at 
times quite diseomposing. It may be on this latter account that people 
find a relief in turning them into ridicule ; it would never do to admit that 
the good working religion that we have got is not the real thing, or that 
the text about two coats has any practical significance. So we all delight 
in showing up Ruskin’s absurdities, and then return with renewed zest 
to the worship of “ Britannia Agoraia, or the great Goddess of Getting- 
On,” combining this with certain “ beggings and chauntings, which we 
are impudent enough to call Divine Service.” The lectures before us 
are directed against this cult; they are written with the author's usual 
power of language, wealth of allusion, and quaintness of illustration, and 
are as uncompromising as ever on the old subjects, such as the true end 


of work, the exactions of the capitalist, the insufficiency of the earnings 
of labour. ‘Capital now is exactly what crags were in old times ; tho 
fortified millionaire can make everybody who passes below pay tell to 
his million, and build another tower of his money castle.” However, the 
moneyed man who has been made uncomfortable by what is written on 
“Work ” and “ Traffic,” with which certain Scripture texts do seom to 
dovetail in a wonderful way, will turn to the lecture on “ War,” and 
finding it laid down there that war would be unobjectionable, and evem 
desirable, if the nobility aud gentry would do the fighting themselves, 
that, it not being desirable as at present conducted, women should put 
an end to it by wearing ugly clothes whenever it breaks out, and, 
finally, that the young officers at Woolwich should keep their eye upon 
the Government, and be ready to take it out of the hands of the trading 
classes when the baseness of the latter becomes intolerable, — the 
moneyed man, we say, finding these statements, will take heart again 
and consele himself for the fright that he has had with a doubt of the 
sanity of the writer. He will stick to his gold and leave “ the crown of 
wild olive, the type of grey honour and sweet rest” that he had been 
almost tempted to aspire to, alone. 

Christianity without Judaism. By Rov. Baden Powell, M.A., &e- 
Second Edition, revised. (Longmans.)—Tho relation of Christianity to- 
Judaism has never been more lucidly explained than in this volume. 
We have no hesitation in saying that those who are distressed by the 
critical investigations of the Old Testament, and the fear thence arising 
that Christianity is in danger, will derive more comfort and solid 
assurance from it than from a good many of the aids to faith 
that have been produced so abundantly of Iate, to tho great profit 
of their authors, but not so much to the edification of mankind. For 
these champions of orthodoxy occupy vory different standing-points, and 
utter sounds that range through all tho notes of the gamut, from the 
softest sigh to the shriek of the railway whistle, and the result is per- 
plexity. But the late Professor takes upa position that cannot be forced 
by all the theological Bismarcks of Germany, or undermined by the * 
more wily Gaul, and he will be found standing and erect, even though 
the flag of the Ritualists should be transferred to a collection of antiqui- 
ties, and the sceptical Zulu come to gaz on the rains of Convocation. 
For he recognizes nothing of authority but the teaching of Ohrist, and 
he lays down the simple principle, which gets rid of a host of difficulties, 
that to the Gentiles a new religion was preached, and that for them the 
Old Testament, with its annals, its laws, and its ceremonies, has only a. 
historical interest. They were not, as is often said, reloased from the 
Law, they were never subject to it. This idea is devaloped with great 
care in the present volume, the gradual introduction of Judaizing ideas. 
and ordinances is traced, the connection therewith of ritualism is pointed out, 
and the popularity of both explained on the ground that “human nature 
will cling to external means, an uneasy conscience will seek relief, not in 
a practical and spiritual change, but in formal observances, ecremonial 
services, and morose austerity.” The publication of this new edition of 
Professor Powell’s work is well timed; now that we are threatened 
with a revival of a religion of the senses, people will do well to inform 
themselves how little it has in common with the primitive simplicity 
and purity of Christianity as disclosed in the Apostolic writings. 

Hotch-Pot. By Umbra. (Edmonstone and Douglas.)—Really this 
almost verges on the confines of too bad. Here are the materials for 
two magazine articles of the padding order, spun into a little volume 
certainly of most attractive exterior, but of which the title is a mis- 
nomer. There is very little of a hotch-pot—only a picnic at Hom- 
burg and a voyage to the Scilly Islands, both divisions depending on 
the smartness of style for success, and the smartness is hardly success- 
ful. The humour of the Homburg picnic depends on an etymological 
Irishman, and that of the Scilly performance upon the jest of applying, 
with a sort of “damnable iteration,” the term “ tyrant ” to Mr. Augustus 
Smith, the lessee of tho islands. One would have thought “ the foe of 
tyrants” would have been a more fitting title for the hero of Berk- 
hampstead Common, but this is also an etymological joke; Tyrannus. 
is used in its Greek and good sense. The tyrant of the Chersonese was 
Freedom's best and firmest friend; so Mr. Smith figures through many 
pages as the tyrantof Scilly. But this is being driven to as bad a strait 
for a joke as was Mr. Dickens, when he introduced “ the analytical ’” 
dispenser of champagne, and was so delighted with the humour of the 
thing, as to repeat it until we got to dread it like the monotonous dropping 
of water. The champagne we have analyzed in this notice has not quite 
produced that waiter’s expression of countenance ; it is harmless, if not 
very fresh or sparkling. 

We have also received the Lancet Sanitary Commission on Workhouse: 
Infirmaries (Lancet Office), a little volume containing the valuable 
reports that led to the organization which is to put an end to perhaps the 
foulest disgrace of our day, and that reflect the greatest credit upon 
the courage and resources of the newspaper which took up the cause 
of the most helpless victims in the community ; a new edition of Mr. 
Smiles’ popular Se//~Z/e/p (Murray); Sermons, by Rev. H. Woodward, 
A.M., &c. (Macmillan), which have received the merited honour of a 
fifth edition; the Contributions of Q. ., by Jane Taylor (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder), a volume of religious and miscellaneous pieces 
that seem to us very serious reading, but have reached a thirteenth 
edition; and the Liston Chemical Prize Essay on Cancerous Disease of 








the Bone, by W. Hickman, M.B., &c. (Hardwicke). 
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copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
: ae cannot undertake to return rejected 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—Peace through the Truth, by the 
Rev. IT. Harper; On Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 
changes, by Arthur Crump. 

Macmillan and Co.—Popular Astronomy, by George 
B. Airy; the Coal Question, by W.S. Jevons; Lessons 
in Elementary Chemistry, by Henry E. Roscoe, B.A. 

Robert Hardwicke—The Crown Peerage for 1866, by 
Edward Walford. 

Joseph Masters—The Liturgies of 1549 and 1662, by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley. 

Rivington and Co.—New Testament for English 
Readers, by Dean Alford. 

Trubver and Co.—Last Days in England of Rammohun 
Roy, by Mary Carpenter. 

John C. Hotten—Artemus Ward among the Fenians. 

Edward Moxon and Co.—Moxon's Miniature Poets. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Letters of Eugénie de 
Guérin, by G. L. Trebutien. 
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a  o. in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoperaToR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glas:. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 











LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Btreet.—Established 1807. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
= the nobility, clergy, and gentry in any part of the 


ngdom. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
-CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co, are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinnette Stripes 
for Drawing and Diving-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Designs in this year’s Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 

WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


“ The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage» 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 203, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARDand SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmansbip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 

and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 

Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 























OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enfeebled 


Existence.—This medicine embraces every attri- 
bute required in a general and domestic remedy, it 
overturns the foundations of disease laid by defective 
food and impure air. In obstructious and congestions 
of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organ, these 
pills are especially serviceable and eminently successful. 
Dhey should be kept in readiness iu every family, as 
they sre a medicine without @ fault for young persons 
ard those of feeble constitutions. They never cause 

ain or hritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender 
wels. Holloway's Pills are the best known purifiers 
of the blood and the best promoters of absorption and 
secretion, which remove all poisonous and obnoxious 
particles from both solids and fluids, 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_ 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


J. and D. NICOLL, TAILORS 
e to the QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, and the 
COURTS of EUROPE. 








UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside, 
BONUS ADDITIONS.—Examp'e of Additions to 
_— Policies which have receutly become Claims by 
eath. 
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REDUCED PREMIUMS.—Example of Three Poli- 
cies the Premiums on which have been wholly reduced, 
and a Bonus since added. 








FOR GENTLEMEN — Nicolls’ Fashionable Dress 
and Morning Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the 
Sea-side; Nicolls’ Guinea Waterproof Tweed Overcoats 
are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


FOR BOYS — Nicolls’ Fashionable Knickerbocker 
Suits at 21s, 25s, 31s 6d, &c., &c. ; also Jacket, Vest, aud 
Trouser Suits, 25s, 31s 6d, &. 


FOR LADIES—Nicolls’ New Jackets “ The Patrol,” 
&c., Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Coats, and Cheviot 
Jackets, at One Guinea each; Riding Habits, from 
Three to Six Guineas ; New Serge and other specialities 
in Travelling and Sea-side dresses. 

In each department Garments are kept ready for 
immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Cornhill, K.C.; 10 Mosley street, Man- 
chester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

I ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
_—— WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1365. 











— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 


i SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


_s GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 











— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove, 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY, 
Ludgate hill. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the ae 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 12s. per dozen, £5 12s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. 
This wive is pure, pleasant, free from disagraeable 
acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
Hhds, and half-hbhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be szen at the Cellars. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 
New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudou,W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 5s, and 1lUs each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 

















Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 


M& EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it coin- 
bines complete enuuciatiou and perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. 


Observe.—No connection with apy one of the samename. 


7 XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About. 
—The WASTELESS CANDLWS (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FIEJ.Ds’ Patent, seif- 
fitting, tapering ends tit any candlestick without either 
paper Or scraping, aud keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. To be had of all dealers in ‘town and 
Country. 1s 3d per puund,;in all the usual sizes. 
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~ Cash account and balance-sheet priuted, and given 
on application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 


‘RMHE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
Temporary Office — 33 oom lane, Lombard street, 





Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, ag 
agreed upon. 
By Order of the Board, 

FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 

February 26, 1866, 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, “s 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP, 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


HE CREDIT FONCIER and 
MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
Reduction of the Shares from £20 to £10 each. Copies 
of the Circular containing the particulars of the proposed 
reconstruction of the Company, to reduce the liability of 
Shareholders, can be obtained on application at the 
Offices—17 and 18 Coruhill. 











By Order, ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
4th July, 1866. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
Ss COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. — 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Mauager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
Tou TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 


available for One Calendar Month, are IS3UED 

at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, aud other 
principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Ottice, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 
—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Iuveruess, vc. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Peurith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. f 

SEA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarb rough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seatoa, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Horusea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. f 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Ottices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for ‘Tickets vid Midland 
Railway. 


Derby, 1306. 
| OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is univ-rsaily in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautitying wwe 
Human Hair. For Cuildren it is invaluable, a3 torming 
the basis of a beautiful Head ot Hair. Price 3s td, 7a. 
10s 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. sold 
by Chemists aud Perfumers. *,* Ask for ‘* RUW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointmeut frequeauy caused 

by the smoking, guttering, and bending of the iow- 

priced qualities and imitauons uow offering, if they will 

order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAF FINE” CANDLES, 

made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest man itacturers. 

Price 1s 8d per pound, Sold by all dealers in Lown and 
Country. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
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ORKING MEN’S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION, 510 Strand, 
The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM, President. 

<NU MEETING of this Society will be held 

a pon aga Hall, on Shemten, the 10th 
July, at 3pm. The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM will 
preside. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association 
will be held at Nottingham, on Wednesday, August 22, 
and the following days, under the Presidency of W. R. 
Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., &e. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent 
to the Assistant General Secretary before August 3. 

Information concerning the local arrangements may 
be obtained from the Local Secretaries at Nottingham 
(Dr. Robertson ; E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S. ; Rev. J. F. 
MCallan). 

General Secretary—Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 42 
Rutland Gate, London. 

Assistant-General Secretary—George Griffith, Esq., 5 
Park Villas, Oxford. 

General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S.,50 
Grosvenor place, London. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 

The PROFESSORSHIP of PHILOSOPHY of the 

MIND and LOGIC is Vacant by the resignation of the 

Rev. Dr. Hoppus. Applications for the appointment 

will be received up to Monday, July16. Particulars may 
be obtained on application at the Office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counc'l. 

July 3, 1866. 


rf HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
for first-class business training, will reopen, 
Monday, July 23. Prospectuses and Examiner's 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLIIL,, will be published on SATURDAY next. 


CONTENTS. 

1—Mahomet. 
2—Weather Forecasts and Storm Warnings. 
8—Annals of the Huguenots, 
4—Mill on Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy. 
5—Baker’s Explorations of the Albert Nyanza. 
6—The American Navy in the Late War. 
7—Precious Stones. 
8—Charles Lamb. 
9—The State of Europe. 

London: Lonamans and Co. ; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Brack. 


RT-JOURNAL for J ULY.—The Num- 
ber (price 23 6d) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after Elmore's “‘ Wife’s Portrait,” by 8S. S. Smith—Poole's 
“ Parting,” by T. Bacon—and “ Part of the East Frieze 
of the Parthenon, as restored by John Henning,” by A. 
R. Freebairn. The Literary Contributions include :— 
“Baron Henri Leys,” by James Dafforne, with three 
Examples of his Works—“ Etruscan Architecture in 
Rome,” by D. T. Ansted—* National Albert Memorial,” 
by J. B. Atkinson—‘t How Croziers were carried,” by 
Peter Cunningham—“ The Paradise of Artist-," by W. 
P. Baily—“ Mrs. Hemans,” by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, with 
six Illustrations—" Swiss Scenery,” with three Engrav- 
ings—“ Improvements in Art Manufacture "—‘‘ British 
Institution—Old Masters "—‘‘ Early Tuscan Paintings,” 
&e., &c. 
Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, London. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

GCS 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcom- 

ing N umber of the above Periodical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 7th, and Bills by the 9th inst. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 














Report on every pupil forwarded on 1 
Terms inclusive ; holidays short. 
Peckham, London, 8.E. JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


N OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 





NOTTINGHAM. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
of the Universities of London and Heidelberg, will re- 
open his School, August 7th, 1866. A full prospectus 
may be had on application. 


B URROW’S GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, and Marine. 
£3 138 6d, £6 6s, &c. Catalogues gratis. 
W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and McCulloch, 
56 Cheapside. 


. ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
1€s 10d. sent free, This “Tourrsrs’ Favour- 
IT " distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘‘The Reconnoiterer” is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caithness. 
“It isa beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. “ Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, out is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. “ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. “* Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Fearnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”— 
Notes and Queries. ‘ What Tourist will now start with- 
out such au indisp bl panion ?—The celebrated 
“Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 3ls 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit'rer” and ** Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2s, 23 64, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
ound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
s 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercnants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.U. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
auy connection with any house in Worcester or Swans ea. 


66 HE” SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH'S 
DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with every kuown 
Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 69 Lamb's 
Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Batty and Co., Lon- 
don; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, Liver- 
pool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ I'ne" Sauce. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' _ 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


j This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is = ees solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINS’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietor’, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Cilmen universally. 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet " and Dr. Hassall s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmea, and 
Wholesale of the Mauufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 























HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW., 
No. XIV., Ist JULY. 
1. The Religious Training of Children. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 
2. English Religion and English Philanthropy. By 
Charles Beard, B.A. 
3. The Theological Position in Scotland. By H. W. 


ey. 
4. Ernest Renan. Les Apdtres. By C. Kegan Paul, B.A. 
5. William Johnson Fox. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 
6. Notices of Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. Wittiams and Noroarte, 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. 20, for JULY, price 23 6d, contains :— 

Portrait of Professor Huxley, F.R.S. Photo-relief 
printing. 

Hydre, or Freshwater Polypes. By the Rev. W. 
Houghton, F.L.S. Illustrated. 

How to Work with the Telescope. By R. A. Proctor, 
F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 

On the Exhaustion of Our Coal. With Map. 

H i among Plants. By the Rev. G. Henslow, 





On the Light-emitting Apparatus of the Glowworm. By 
H. E. Fripp, M.D. Illustrated. 

~~ ower ans Earth Force. By B. W. Richardson, 

A., M.D. 

The Eruption of Santorin. By Professor D. T. Ansted, 
F.R.S. Llustrated. 

Reviews of Books. 

Summary of Scientific Progress. 


London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


13 Great Marcaonover StrReer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_o0—— 
.D-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COM- 
BERMERE'S MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. From his Family Papers. By Mary, 
Viscountess Compermere, and Captain W. W. 
KNoLtys. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 30s. 


“A welcome and gracefully written m»morial of one 
of the greatest of England's soldiers and worthiest ofher 
sons.”"—Post. 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURALIST 
in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of 
the Game, Game Birds,and Fish of that country. 
By Major W. Ross Kina, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. Royal 
8vo, with beautiful coloured Plates and Cuts. 20s. 

“ This splendidly illustrated Volume is an important 
coutribution to national history."—Sunday Times. 


The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 
ART. By Mrs. Extis, Author of “The Womea of 
England.” 1 vol. Portrait. 10s 6d. 


PRISON CHARACTERS drawn from 
LIFE, By a Parson Marron. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 
WORTH. By the Author of “John aud I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 


FELICIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitz- 


MAURICE OkeEDEN. 3 vols. 


“This novel is capital, and deserves a wide popularity.’ 
ar. 


KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Georce GirrorpD. 8 vols. 
“‘ King’s Baynard will be read with avidity."—Reader. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 
Emrty Ponsonsy. 3 vols. 
The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 
(Just ready. 


3 vols. 





Feap 8vo, elegant cloth, price 21s. 
THENAIS; or, the First Crusade. 


By WILLIAM STIGAND. 

‘Mr. Stigand, who has already published a volume of 
shorter pieces, now enters the field a8 an English rival 
to Tasso, and favours us with a poen on the First 
Crusade, extending over more than three hundred 

and including the most elaborate descriptions, as 

well as a definite story wrought out with a great variety 
of incidents. The Italian poet's epic was so admirable 
in its way, and has been so well rendered into Eagtish 
by Fairfax and Whiffin, that to go over much the same 
und again was rather a bold enterprise. Yet we will 
not say it has altogether failed. ‘Athendis' is unques- 
tionably a striking work."—London Review, May 20, 1866. 

“ Having spoken of this volume as a portion ofa great 
undertaking, let us add that it is no disjointed fragment, 
but a part that has in itself the charm of artistic com- 
pl "= Ath June 16, 1366. 

“It is impossible to do justice to a poem such as this 
in the short space of a newspaper review; we can but 
indicate what we think the most noteworthy points. 








This day is published. 


‘(HE DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series. 
No. XIII. Price 6s, 
ConrTENTS. 
1—Julius Cesar. By Napoleon III. 
2—Canon Oakeley'’s Lyra Liturgica. 
3—Lecky's History of Rationalism. 
4—father Hyacinthe Besson, O.8.D. 
5—University Education in Ireland. 
6—T'he Catholic Poor in England. 
7—The Negro in Africa and the West Indies, 
8—Dr. Pusey on Marian Devotion. 
9—The Gaume Controversy on Classical Studies. 
10—Notices of Books :—The Bishop of Birmingham on 
Anglican Unity; Pamphlets on the Eirenicon; 
Dillinger’s First Age of the Church ; Lord Duf- 
ferin and Lord Grey on the State of Ireland 
the Second Eve; Shirley's Letters on the Reign 
of Henry IL{.; Vinceuzi's Origen, &c. 
London: Burns, Lampert, and Oates, 17 aud 18 
Portman street. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Grabam street, Bir. 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.”’ is on 
i each bottle aud red label over the cork. 











eeveeeesPleasing and poetical is the description of a 
ship at sea a little farther on........ We hope 

impses we have given our readers of this new epic 
will induce them to make themselves speedily better ac- 
quainted with it."—John Bull, June 16, 1866. 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street. 


ORD DERBY’S WORKSHOPS.— 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 
5d) contains :— Fine View and Plan of the Earl of 
Derby's Estate Workshops at Redvales, near Bury, Lan- 
cashire—The Commission on the Coal ean 
of Elevations on Health—Notes from Italy—Harmonie 
Theory of the Beautiful—History of Freemasonrs— 
Black Lead Peucils, and many other articles, with all 
the Artistic and Sanitary News.—1 York street, Covent 
garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London: 
IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
ao Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or ing, in Spermaceti 
Petro-Stearine, and fe Wasteless ( or Ball rooms), in 
the usual sizes; slso the hard Cuamber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 1s per box), are now to be had of all dealers 
in Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, th. 
ELICATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXILONS, with a delightful and lasting fra 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SUAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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AT EVERY BOOKSELLER'S AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 
** A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.” —ATHENEUM. 


UP THE COUNTRY. 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of “The Semi-Attached Couple ” and “ The Semi-Detached House.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Now Ready, second Edition. 


THE LAND OF ISBRA EL; 
bd 

A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, UNDER TAKEN WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO Ifs PIYSICAL CHARACTER. 
3y H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., F.L.S. 
672 Pages, 8vo., cloth boards, With 2 Maps, 4 Coloured Plates, and 65 Illustrations. 
Price One Guinea. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press. 

“This is one of the very few bocks on Palestine which really adds something to our knowlelge of the country. 
Having ourselves traverse d many paris of the country which were visited by Mr. Tristram, we can testify from 
personal knowledge to the accuracy aid fidelity of Lis descriptions, We have no hesitation in pronouncing it by 
far the most important work on the subject that has appeared in this country siuce the publication of Dr. 
Robinson's well known ‘ Biblical Researches.’ "—Reader. 

Excellent in spirit, interesting in manner, and instructive in substance. Its value will be permanent, and it 
will be quoted as an authority in the distant future.”"—Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Sold at the Depositories: 77 Great Queen's street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 4 Royal Exchange ; 
48 Piceadilly ; and by all Booksellers. 








BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the Best Books and Maps suitable for the 
British and Continental Traveller, may be had on application, or post free for one stamp. 


Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price in stamps. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Passport Agent, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
> FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR ps Tae PHILO- Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
SOCee & RENEE.” Tue WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
Jast published, in 8v9, price 53, cloth. ties of Poetry. Vol. II. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
QO* FORCE, its Mental and Moral | #tranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
Correlates; and on that which is supposed to London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
underlie all Phenomena ; with Speculations on Spiritual- 
ism, and other Abnorinal Conditions of Mind. By 


Cuar_es Bray, Author of “The Philosophy of Ne op grim 
A Y, or ol i 110) NeEeces- 
sity,” “ The Education of the Feelings,” éc. Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 


London: Loxomans, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row [tars GRANGE. A Novel. By J. 


R. 8S. Hagineton. 














Now ready, a New and Improved Edition, in crown 8vo, 
with Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, price 10s 64, cloth. 
HE VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of 

St. PAUL; with Dissertations on the Life and 
Writings of Se Luke, and the Ships and Navigation of 
the Ancients. By James Suita, of Jordanhill, F.R.S. 
Third Edition, with additional Proofs and Llustratious. 
London: Lonemans, Gaeen, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In feap. 8vo, with Fifteen Woodeuts, price 33 6d. 


eT APEWORMS (HUMAN ENTOZOA); 
their Sources, Nature, and Treatment. By ‘I. 
Srzncer Coppoip, M.U., F.R.S., Lecturer at the Mid- 
diesex Hospital. 


London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day. 





A® ESSAY on PANTHEISM. By 
the Rev. Jonn Hunt, Curate ot St. Ives, Hunts. | 
Price 12s 64. | 
The ony work on Pantheism in the English | 
language. 
Lowomans, Paternoster row. } 


| on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 


“*Lynton Grange ' is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, aud presents us 
with very just appreciation of character."—Reader. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and tue writing easy aud vigorous,"—Morn- 
ing Star. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 
HREE DRAMAS. By the Authoress 
of “ St. Bernardine” and Other Poems. 
London; F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 


Human Keonomy, with IMustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Curouic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Napiee, M.D. 
Through any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps’ 
from the Author, 14 Allen ruad, Stoke Newington, N° 


—_—_—_.. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXVIL, price 6s, fur JULY, con . 
tains:— 
1—Ireland. 
2—The Author cf “ John Halifax.” 
3—Auguete Comte. 
4—Congregationalism—English aud American. 
5—The Recent Financial Panic. 
6—Professor Hoole. 
7—Reform and the State of Parties. 
8—Contempcurary Literature. 


TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Marcarer Howrrt, 
With a Preface by Mrs. Howrrr. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with Two Photographic Portraits and Illustra. 


tions, 21s. 
** Two volumes which give us not only a good view of 
Miss Bremer in her private life, but also a most inter- 
esting description of the Swedes themselves. We are 


brought face to face most-charmingly with Swedish 
manners.” —Teader. 

“She has the hereditary genius of ohservation—of 
painting in language; in brief, commands accomplish- 
ments which do not often belung to the daughter of two 
poets."—Athenzum, 


NOTES on EPIDEMICS. For the Use 
of the Public. By Francis E. Ansriz, M.D. 
F.R.C.P. Feap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

“Contains much sound information set forth in good 
English. The latest and most generally accepte! views 
of the profession on epidem'c diseases in this country 
are very Clearly describad."—Saturday Review. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 

Work. By E. ps Pressense, D.D., 8vo, cloch, Lis, 
“The work is as eloquent and beautiful in style as 
it is masterly in argument. Illumined by personal 
acquaintance with the scenes in our Lori's life, its cabi- 
net landscapes are exquisitely done.”"—Patriot. 


DISCOURSES Delivered on Special 
Occasions, By the Key. R. W. Date, M.A., crown 
8vo, cloth, 6a 

“Tt is long since we read sermons more full of stimu- 

lating thought, of catholic sympathies, of manly aud 

noble eloquence.""—British Quarterly Review. 


DOCTOR KEMP: the Story of a Life 
with a Blemish. 2 vols.,10s. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
“The author has trodden no beaten path, nor put 
into big phrases hackneyed thoughts ; a novel which is 
thoroughly original and full of action and incident.”"— 

Morning Star. 


London: Jacxsoy, WaL¥orp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





Just published, in one large volume, double feap, price 
£4 43., Llustrated by Woodc its, and a Series of Large 
Plates engraved from Drawings prepared express'y for 
this Work by the most emineut British Shipbuilders. 


HIPBUILDING, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL. By Isaac Warts, Esq. U.B., Late 
Chief Constructor to the Royal Navy, Vice-President to 
the Institution of Naval Architects, &.; W. J. M. 
Rankine, Esq., CE., LL.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, Associate Mamber 
of Council of the Institution of Naval Architects; 
Freperick K. Barnes, [sq., Department of the Co.ap- 
troller of the Royal Navy, Member of the Lastitutionr of 
Naval Architects, &c.; James Ronperr Napier, E37, 
Shipbuilder and Marine Engineer, Glasgow, Presideut 
of the Institution of Engineers in Scotland, Mamber of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, & With Contribu- 
tions by eminent practicil Shipbuilders. Co:respon ling 
and General Editor, W. J. Macqvorn Ran«ine, C.E., 
LL.D., F.R.3S.L. and E., Profe-sor of Civil Euginseriag 
and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 
The following is @ summary of the contents of the 
Treatise :—First: Hydraulics of Shipbuilding; or, buoy- 
ancy, Stability, Spzed, and Design.—Second: Geometry 
of Shipbuilding; or, Model‘iug, Drawing, and Laying- 
off.—Third: Strength of Materials as applied to Ship- 
building.—Fourth : Practical Shipbuilding. —!ifth : 
Masia, Sails, and Rigging. —Sixth: Marine Steam 
aaa Shipbuilding for purposes of 
ar. 
London: WrituiAM Mackenzie, 22 Paternoster row. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 

STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 2)s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43, and 5361 
er Team. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ani 2s 61 per raam. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOLE, 48 and 6861 per rean 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4a; ruled, 43 6d 
er ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s; rated, 4s 64 par rein. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPBSS, 4s 64, 63 64, and 


7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 


r 100. 
POOP Y-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 pages, 2a per doz. 
An ILLUSTRAT&) PRICK-LISL of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Svales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
fPHE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN 
A sample box sent by poat oa receipt of lt 


postage stamps, by FRepeRiok WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddington, W. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
“4 BOOK WHICH EVERYBODY MUST READ."— 
North British Review. 
gyols., Svo cloth, price 28s, with Maps, numerous Tllus- 

trations engraved on wood by J. Cooper, from Sketches 
by Mr. Raker, and a Cl.romolithograph Frontispiece 
of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and 
Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved 
on Steel by Jeens after Photographs, 
THE 


ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


Explorations of the Nile Sources. 


By Samvet Witz Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
“A model of what a book of travels should be.”"— 

Saturday Review. . 

“A narrative of personal courage, endurance, and 
perseverance, which fills the m nd, uot only with won- 
der, but with pride.”—Scotsman. 

“Mr, Baker has completed the solution of the greatest 

eographical mystery of the last two thousand years; 
fis name, and that of his heroic wife, will be imperish- 
ably associated with the sources of the Nile; and his 


book in future ages will be read, as we now read Elero- 
dotus—a classic in literature, a romance in adventure, 
and a high authority in geographical history."—British 
Quarterly Review. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published 
The TENTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, of 


ECCE HOMO: 
A Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. 
8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
MacMILuaN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
The SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of the 


COAL QUESTION: 


An Inquiry concerning the Progress of 
the Nation and the Probable Exhaus- 
tion of Our Coal Mines. 

By W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., 
Cobden Professor of Political Economy in Owen's 
College, Manchester. 

“The subject is comprehensively treated, the language 
is plain, and the style agreeable. All the existing data 
have been collected and skilfully arranged. The reason- 
ing is for the most part logical and conclusive, and the 
author has manifestly been actuated by the sole desire of 

eliciting the truth.” —Times. 

“Mr. Jevons has, we think, fairly examined this 
question of exhaustion, which he seems to think not 
extremely remote. We may here remark that the book 
of this author well deserves attentive perusal, and that 
the ‘Coal Question’ in its various asp cts is treated 
with care and judgment."—Quarlerly Review. 

MacMitian and Co., London. 





This day is publisheJ. 
THE 


IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


A Vindication of the Past Course and Present Position 
of the Irish Clergy in reference to the National System 
of Education for Ireland, ina Speech delivered by JamEs 
Tomas O'Bxien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, aud 
ighlin. 
8vo, 28 ¢d. 
Macmitran and Co., London. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all the principle 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, New 
Oxford street. 


WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
pplication to 
Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, in handsome cloth, price 53. 


RNEST GRAHAM: a Doctor’s Story. 
: Containing the Expe:ieuces of a Medical Student 
in the Wards, Dissecting aud Operating Theatres, show- 
ing the pleasures and peculiar temptations of studeut 
life, and intended to warn as well as divert the youth of 
the profession, Written by a Prysiciay. 
London: W. Tweens, 337 Strand, W.C. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
UP the COUNTRY. By the Hon. 


Emity Epen, Author of “The Semi-Detached 
House” and “The Semi-Attached Couple.” Ina 2 
vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 

‘*In ease and grace of style Miss Eden reminds us of 
Lady Daff Gordon—in wit, in satire, in suggestion, of 
Lady Morgan. We regard this bright and merry Ludian 
took as one of happy inspiration."—Athencum, 


A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


The NATURALIST in BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND. by 
Joun Keast Lorp, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the 
British North American Boundary Commission, 2 
vols, crown 8vo, with many beautiful Lilustrations. 
24s. 

“ A pleasant narrative of adventure, interspersed with 
animated descriptious of te habits of such members of 
the animal kingdom, as from their importance or 
novelty seemed to demand special notice. Mr Lord's 
enterprise as & naturalist has beeu productive of solid 
advantage to science, in the form of numerous hitherto 
uvkuown species in more than one department,"—Land 
and Water. 


BERTHA DEVREUX: an Incident 


in the Wara of the Roses. In Six Cantos. 1 vol. 
crowa 8vo., 33 6d, 


ALL in the DARK: a Novel. By J. 
SHERIDAN LE Fanvu, Author of “Uncle Silas” aud 
“ Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. crown Syo. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. A Novel. 


By the Author of * Lord Lynn's Wife” and “ Lady 


Flavia.” 3 vols. post SVo. 
The ROMANCE of a COURT. A 
Novel. 3 vols, 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
PAUL PENDRIL. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


“A narrative of sport and adventure in Corsica. It is 
@ very capitally writen story, aud highly eutertaining.” 
—Morning Star, 

Also, just ready. 
The FAIRE GOSPELLER. P. 
in the Life of Mistress Auns Askew, Recorded by 
ye unworthie nm of NicHoLas Moupwarr, B.A., 
and now first set forth by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” In1 vol. crowu8vo, (On Monday next. 


LIFE of the MARCHESA GIULIA 
FALLETII di BAROLO (Reformer of the Turin 
Prisons). By Sitvio Petuico, Author of “Le 
Mie Prigioni.” From the Original by Lady 
Georgiana FcLterton. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 
Jovathan and his Neighbours in 1665-66, By J. E. 
Hivary Skinvex, Barris er-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Tale of Danish Hervism.” Lu 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricuargo Bentisy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


New Work by Robert Buchanan. 


Next week will be published, sma | 8vo, price 5s. 


LONDON POEMS. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of ‘* Jdy!s and Legends of Invea burn,” &c, 

“ Grieft nur hinein in’s voile Wenschenteben ! 
Ein je-ver lebr’s, nicht vielen ist's bekannt, 
Gnd wo ibr’s packet, Da ist’s enteressant.” 

Faust. Vorspiel auf dem Theater. 








London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 





Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents of the JULY Number. 

1—Mr. MOZLEY'S BAMPTON LECTURES, By the 
Rev. John Hannab, D.C.L. 

2~—Mr. KEBLE and the “ CHRISTIAN YEAR.” By 
the Rev. W. C. Lake, M.A. 

3—RECKNT NONCONFORMIST SERMONS. 

4—BEETHOVEN’'S LETTERS. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A. 

5—ROGER BACON. By the Rev. Professor Plumptre. 

6—ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts on Christian Art. 
Part III. By the Rev, R. St John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

7—The LIFE of OUR LORD. By the Rev. E. T. 
Vaughan, M 

8—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRELAND. 

9—NOTICES of BOOKS. 


Srranan and Compayy, and soll by all Booksellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETIE.—Latest News from all 

arts of India—Latest Government Appoiutmeuts— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Tudian topics likely w interest those who have resided 
in India or bave friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ludia. 








Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advaugee; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wu. H. Auten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S. WV. 





BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


——_—o—- : 
ANNOTATED (the) PRAYER- 
BOOK, Part L, 153; large paper, 25s. 


ALFORD'S (DEAN) NEW TESTA- 
MENT for ENGLISH READERS, now complete 
in 2 vols, or 4 Parts, 543 6d. 


ADAMS'S FOUR SACRED ALLE- 


GOURIES, New Edition, with engravings, 5s. 
AGATHA, and the BLACK SHEEP, 
by Mrs, Packer, 53. 
ARNOLD'S CICERO'S ORATIONS, 


New Edition, improved by CLILAMBERS, 43. 


ARNOLD'S FIRST HEBREW BOOK, 
Third Edition, 7s 6d. 


| ANNUAL REGISTER for 1865, 18s. 


BIBER on the SOUTH-AFRICAN 
EPISCOPALE, 38. 


BLUNT'S HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY, 


Second Edition, 33 6d, 


BLUNT'S DIRECTORIUM PASTOR- 


ALE, Second Edition, 9s. 


BRIGHT'S HYMNS and other POEMS, 


43 Od. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY YEAR- 
BUOK tor 1806, 28 64 

CAMPION and BEAMONTS 
PRAYUR-BOOK INTERLEAVED, 7s 6d. 

DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, a Guide to, 
bs. 

ELLIOTTS SERMONS at CAM- 
BRIDGE, 7s. 

GODDARD on READING the 
LITURGY, 3s 61, 

GOULBURN on PERSONAL RELI- 


GION, Cheap Edition, 33 61. 


GOULBURN’S OCCASIONAL SER- 


MUNS, Third Edition, in one vol., 6a td. 


GOULD'S POST-MEDIZ VAL 
PREACHERS, 7s. 


HALL'S SERMONS on VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS, 5s. 


HOOK'S (DEAN) BOOK of FAMILY 
PRAYER, Seveuth Kditiou, eularged, 24. 


HYMNS and VERSES, by G. T., 5s. 
LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM, by 


Baiour and MEpp, 5s. 
LIDDON'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS, 


Secoud Edition, 3s. 


MARRIOTT'S EIRENICA; on Ques- 


tioms now disputed, és Gd. 

MOZLEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES 
on MIRACLES, los 64 

NORWICH CHURCH CONGRESS 
REPORL, 23 6d. 

PHILIPPS’'S SEVEN COMMON 
FAULTS, 10th Thousand, ls. 

PHILIPPS'S YOUR DUTY and MINE, 
2ud Thousand, Ls, 

PIGOU'S SERMONS on FAITH and 
PRACTICE, 63. 

PLUMMER on the RESURRECTION 
of the JUST, 5a, 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR, 
1366, 6s. 

PUSEY’S (CANON) EIRENICON; a 
Letter on Unity, 73 Gd. 

RIVINGTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
YEAR-BOOK for 1865, 65. 

TALMADGE'S LETTERS on ITALY, 
63. 


WILLIS on SIMONY, New Edition, 
736d. 


WILSON’S PLAIN GUIDE to the 
HOLY COMMUNLON, New Edition, 2s 64. 


WORDSWORTH'S (ARCHDEACON) 
COMMENTARY on JOSHUA, JUDGES, aud 
RUTH, 12s. 

WORDSWORTH'S (ARCHDEACON) 
— ou the Iwo Books of SAMUEL, 
Us. 

WORDSWORTH (ARCHDEACON) on 
the [RISul CHURCH, Ls. 

=) 





| RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, & Cambridge. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, | 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 





TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 39 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; 


It contains upwards of 600 Intustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of Srertine Sitver and Exectrro-Puate, Nicken Siiverz 
and Brirannia Mera Goons, Dis Covers, Hor-water Dtsuzs, 
Stoves, Fenpers, Marsie Curmyey-preces, Kircuen Rancus, 
Lamps, GAsE.iErs, TEA Trays, Urns and Kerries, Ciocks, Tass 
Curitery, Barus, Tomer Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bep- 
STEADS, Beppinc, Ben-room Casinet Furniture, &c., with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the 


Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, the REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 
























Fiddle or King’s or 

Uld Sily Bead Thread |, be 

Pattern. Pattern. | Pattern. STuresd.. 

£€s. di£8. dL 8. dL 8. d. 

1B Table FOTKsS ccccsccscocscssescccscccees 113 0} 2 0 0} 2 4 0}210 0 
BB TROIS BROGG  cscccsceccccccvsccsccees 113 0} 2 0 02 4 0}210 0 
CR non 1 4 0|110 0} 112 0|115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons .......sesseccsserseeees 1 4 0/110 0} 112 0|115 0 
BD FOO BOED: vsucnssccveccsvcsecccececes 016 0}1 0 O11 2 O11 5 O 
6 Egg ee Bilt DOW!S ......00000. 010 0}012 0} 012 00138 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........ ecscccescee peencees 0600 8 008 009 0 
BD GERTE BHOOR ccs. cccrecesesccvnccssececs 0660 9 0010 O O11 O 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt DowIs .....+.+000. 03 40 4 004 00 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 1/0 1802 0:0 2 O00 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 026083 60 8 60 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 4 0}110 0} 110 0/110 0 
1 Butter Knife ......... 02 60 400 5 60 6 O 
1 Soup Ladle.... 010 0} 012 0/016 0|017 0 
1 Sugar Sifter . 03 30 4 60 4 60 5 0 
TORR] .essoresereeess 9 19 912 9 O18 9 61417 3 








Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 


“ to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 


‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied assortment of 

TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on 

sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunera- 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales. 























‘Table Dessert 

ape - Carvers 

Ivory Handles, Kuives Kuives per 

sini 08 Pair. 

Dozen. Dozen. , 

s. 4 s. 4d. s. 4d 

Bh-inch ivory handles .....cerrsseereceere eossesy 12 6 10 0 49 
3t-inch fine ivory balance handles......... 17 0 13 0 5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles,.,.....0.0.00.04048-- | 19 0 15 0 5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles .........csecsseeeee 28 0 20 6 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles......... 35 6 27 «0 12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ....scscereecseeeeeee 42 0 85 0 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles.......... nu wa ® 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern 84 0 54 0 21 0 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives and 
Forks per Dozen. 

White bone handles..........00.-.cescerersereees 11 0 8 6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles ........0ss0see+0008 oe | 23 0 17 0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ........ss00+++ 17 0 14 0 4 0 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles ......... 12 0 9 6 38 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and forks and 
carvers. 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The largest 

Assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the world 

(including all the recent novelties, many of which are registered) 
is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. 





aaa STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before finally 
deciding to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s, to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from 
£1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The 
Burton and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 

S. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of TRON and BRASS 

BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either 

for extent or moderateness of price. He also supplies Bedding, 

manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hangings of guaranteed 
quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. ‘These are 
made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84 New- 
man street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware 
in great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection of his stock of 
these, displayed in two large show-rooms. Lach article is of 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure vertu, the 
productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom 
WILLIAM S. BURTON imports them direct. 


Clocks, from. ......ccccseces ieuade 7s. 6d. to-£45 Os. 
Candelabra, from..........0++++ 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
TE OE insécescecseceeers 18s. Od. to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur, from ... 6s. Od. to £9 Os. 
Pure Colza Oil........0ss0sseves 4s. Od. per gallon. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAMS. BURTON has 
ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the 
DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make this establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s; Nursery, 15s to 323; Sponging, 9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 
13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 





APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An Assort- 
P ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 


Bet Of three .......cccccccccccccecsoees from 20s 0d to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Tron ditto ........cecccsecseeseees from 10s 0d to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape itt0..........seeeeseeees from 7s 6d 


Zound and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 








Lonpon Priuted by Joun Campnect, of No. 1, We'lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Stran, 
and Published by him at thé “ Specraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, S:rand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 7, Lsu6. 
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